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The Business of Ideas 


Book Publicity Is Directed Too Exclusively at the Literary Pages 
of a Publication and Has Too Little News Value or Emotional 
Interest for the Reader 


Samuel Moore 
Vice-President of Franklin Spier, Inc. 


AM willing to concede at once that 
there are many books which cannot 


possibly benefit by publicity methods, 


and that there are many authors for whom 
effective publicity would be almost impos- 
sible to write. Many of these books and 
authors are so good that they do not 
require the sales push that publicity is ex- 
pected to supply; many of them are so bad 
that no amount of sales push would budge 
them an inch. 

Between those two extremes, however, 
lie many books and authors, the backbone 
of every publishing business, the backbone 
ot every bookseller’s stock. ‘The books that 
are good but not masterpieces, the authors 
who are honest and have something to say, 
but who will not fill up much space in 
the histories of literature. These books 
and authors can frequently be assisted by 
intelligent advertising and publicity—but 
| believe that many of them are not re- 
ceiving such assistance now. 

Look through any newspaper, and you 
will find in it only two classes of material 
outside the advertising columns. You will 
find stories whose first sentences contain 
the word “today” or “yesterday” or “to- 
morrow.” And you will find stories or 
other material which, possibly lacking a 
definite element of timeliness, nevertheless 
have a direct, immediate, personal interest 
to a definite class of readers. ‘The first 


class is news in its strict sense—things 
that have just happened or are just about 
to happen. In the second class are “fea- 
tures’—which may be accounts of news 
events, written from what is called a 
“human interest” standpoint—or may be 
material which is interesting because it is 
sentimental, practical, amusing, or educa- 
tional. 

In a big newspaper, almost ninety per- 
cent of the material will be found to 
depend for its interest largely on the time 
element. ‘Three fourths, literally, of the 
stories in one day’s issue of a standard- 
size New York morning paper actually 
contained the word “today” or “yester- 
day” in the first sentence. In the tab- 
loids, there is a higher percentage of “fea- 
tures’—puzzles, departments for various 
kinds of advice, cartoons, columns, con- 
tests, etc. ‘The big papers, in general, 
refuse to print anything silly unless they 
can dignify it as news by giving it the 
time interest. 

I have summarized these elementary 
facts about newspapers for two reasons. 
The first is that I believe that book pub- 
licity is directed too exclusively at the lit- 
erary pages, although there are many op- 
portunities to make general news of an 
author’s doings. The second is that I 
want to make clear the difference between 
the regular news columns of the paper and 
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the columns of the typical book page. 

Every publisher knows that the book 
page is not edited on the same strict news 
principles as the other columns of the 
paper. But many publishers fail to take 
advantage of this fact, and persist in send- 
ing the literary editors material of a semi- 
news interest, rather than what might be 
called “magazine material,’’ which the lit- 
erary editors might prefer to use. 

Most of the “news notes” sent to literary 
editors have no wider news interest than 
society items in a small town newspaper. 
Both the literary note and the society note 
have been standardized to the point where 
their only interest is to those who know 
the principals. A sample: “Jasper Doakes, 
author of ‘Here Are Soapboxes,’ has re- 
turned from Spooch Island, where he has 
been spending the summer, to his home in 
New York. He will shortly complete 
his new novel, ‘Many’s the Time,’ which 
McStash & McStash will bring out in the 
spring.” 

It will be asserted that to the admirers 
of Doakes this bulletin will be welcome 
news. But certainly it could not possibly 
be expected to interest anyone else. And 
if Doakes wins no new admirers, he is no 
investment for a publisher. He must do 
or say something interesting enough to 
allure new readers, not simply cling des- 
perately to the old ones. 

If he does something interesting, a story 
about it might be news, and might con- 
ceivably, if sent to the right department, 
be printed on Page One—a page even the 
most devoted book lovers seldom skip al- 
together. If the author says something 
interesting, it is sure to be welcome to the 
Literary Editor, and might incidentally be 
news as well. 

I’ll admit that book editors have to be 
informed of authors’ and publishers’ plans. 
But not all the “forthcoming books” are 
worth an advance note on the Literary 
Page, as it is doubtful if much of the 
public is interested at all until the book 
has actually appeared. 

Imagine, for the sake of argument, a lit- 
erary editor who has just pasted up twenty 
news items like the sample I gave above. 
Then imagine the same man_ gloomily 
opening another envelope from a publisher, 
and finding, not a half dozen more dreary 
“personals,” but, say, an amusing list of 
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some author’s eccentricities such as Charles 
G. Shaw occasionally collects for Vanity 
Fair, The American Mercury, etc. “Jasper 
Doakes abhors grapefruit for breakfast. He 
invariably refuses all sustenance until || 
o'clock, when he partakes of a clam-juice 
cocktail, spiced with a little tomato 
catsup. He writes his novels in the after- 
noon, revising them after midnight. His 
chief creative difficulty, he avers, is in 
determining the order of his chapters.” | 
believe that the harried literary editor 
would put that item in a box at the top 
of his page. 

Much can be learned from the movie 
magazines. They are organized for the 
same reasons as the literary pages—to give 
news of an art to people interested in that 
art, and to further the financial interests 
of the artists and entrepreneurs in the field 
of that art. Movie fans are just as 
much interested in movies and movie stars 
as book fans are in books and authors. Yet 
the movie magazines contain material far 
more readable, aside from their reviews, 
possibly, than nine book pages out of ten, 
whether in large cities or small. When | 
say readable, I mean readable to people 
who have little passionate and unreason- 
ing interest in the movies and to people 
who have little familiarity with the names 
of movie stars. 

A little study of the movie magazines will 
reveal another valuable fact—that the pub- 
licity stories in them stick pretty close to 
business. An article about Clara Bow will 
deal with her preferences in stories, in 
directors, her ideas on camera technique, 
and other topics directly connected with 
her work. The only other type of story is 
that which builds good-will simply by hav- 
ing the star interviewed on some very per- 
sonal subjects in which every reader is in- 
terested from his or her own point of 
view. If a male star confesses he likes 
blondes, the blonde readers are very inter- 
ested to hear it. If he says he is tired of 
being a lonely bachelor, both the blondes 
and the brunettes are interested to hear it. 


I am not trying to draw an exact par- 
allel of method between movie publicity 
and book publicity. I do not want to 
suggest that book publicity should consist 
of personal material such as an author's 
height, weight, color of hair and eyes, etc. 
The parallel is one of purpose, and should 
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not be one of method. Movie magazines 
sell pictures, and the modern book page, 
4s most people now frankly recognize, 
should sell books. ‘To do so it should con- 
tain material of direct interest to people 
interested in books—not simply mechanical 
repetitions of the au- 
thor’s name in con- 
nection with the title 
of his book. 

\lerely to repeat an 
author’s name, in the 
hope of impressing 
the reader’s mind 
by sheer mechanical 
force, is to follow a 
psychological doctrine 
of advertising which 
has been discarded 
by every advertising 
agency in the country. Advertising has 
long since passed the stage when a simple 
slogan—“Buy Jones Pianos’”—even though 
repeated innumerable times, would work 
wonders. It contains in it no emotional 
stimulus, no urge to possess and enjoy. 
Advertising—and_ publicity—must interest 
the reader emotionally if the product is to 
be sold. This should be as true of books 
and authors as it is of shoes and table 
silver. 

Book publicity cannot simplify itself so 
completely: but this point is clear—that 
to interest readers in people they don’t 
know or care about, you must either tell 
them something objectively interesting 
about the person, or something which will 
please them in a personal, subjective way. 

People are interested in an author for 
what he says, chiefly—not for what he is or 
does—particularly if his publisher is in 
the habit of presenting him as saying 
something worth knowing. Even the 
movie magazines cannot get along entirely 
with publicity of subjective interest. 
Calvin Coolidge, when he _ published 
his first article in Cosmopolitan, re- 
ceived more publicity in one day than 
George Bernard Shaw receives in three 
vears. Yet Mr. Coolidge’s publicity 
dwindled away to nothing on the later in- 
stalments of his work, while Mr. Shaw 
can still land on the front page whenever 
he says anything. The reason is that the 
news interest in Mr. Coolidge’s story lay 
in what he was; the news interest in any 


interested in 
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Shaw story lies in what he says. 

Mr. Shaw is a beautiful example of 
the ideal author for publicity. He never 
does anything that gets into the papers— 
but he cannot utter a syllable in public 
that does not appear in print. H. L. 
Mencken and Sin- 
clair Lewis are the 
nearest American ap- 
proaches to the ideal 
of Mr. Shaw, but 
Professor John E. 
Rogers gave a beauti- 
ful illustration a few 
months ago of the 
possibilities in the 
method. In the ordi- 
nary way, a com- 
mencement address at 
any institution of 
learning receives the space in the papers 
that is accorded to any routine speech— 
that is to say, receives small mention in 
the local papers, and none elsewhere. 
When Professor Rogers addressed the 
Seniors at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, however, he avoided platitudes and 
gave them some advice from the heart. 
As a result he was a famous man the next 
morning all over the country, and editors 
have marked him as a person to watch. 

Occasionally an Upton Sinclair shows a 
propensity for making the front pages by, 
say, getting himself arrested. But the 
average author can’t be “stunted” because 
he doesn’t know how, himself; the pub- 
lisher who is advancing his cause (and 
that of dozens of others) must use less 
spectacular methods. 

After all, publishers are selling authors’ 
ideas. Most authors are not good enough 
in bathing suits to be suitable subjects for 
Sunday rotogravure sections; most of them 
aren’t in politics, where they can make 
speeches and charges and counter-charges, 
and so get their pictures taken in silk hats; 
they aren’t in the world of sport where 
they can break a long-standing record ; they 
aren’t aviators, most of them, which bars 
them from another great field of publicity. 
But they are in the business of ideas, and 
if they can’t occasionally think up an idea 
that’s good enough for a literary editor to 
use, gratis, the publishing business is on 
its last legs. Even so, it might be saved 
by a little astute publicity. 


Book pub- 
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Some Adventures of a Book 
Week Traveler 


In Diary Form Miss Seaman Conveys the Feeling of the Rush and 
Excitement of Book Week in the Principal Cities From New Vork 
to Chicago 


Louise Seaman 


OLUMBUS first, and the en- 
eS thusiasm and efficiency of Mrs. 

‘Teeter. Interviews, and hurried to 
a luncheon of the Council of Jewish 
Women. Spoke briefly and listened long 
to the book orator of Columbus, Rabbi 
Jacob Garshish, on “The Rich Young 
Man.” He is the book of the month club 
for hundreds of women. Library speech, 
dinner with staff of Mrs. Teeter’s book 
department at Lazarus Bros. store, talk 
with them among the books, a_ bright 
lighted island in the midst of stock 
shrouded for the night, and hurry on to 
burst in upon the women’s section of the 
City Council. They suspended the re- 
making of their constitution to hear about 
Book Week and books for boys and girls. 
The next morning, speech in a big high 
school library, speech to the fine Columbus 
school for girls, standing at salute as they 
marched in with their banners, later 
watching the small ones at work. Big 
formal luncheon, with my posters and Mr. 
McLaughlin of the Bookmobile almost out 
of sight down the long gay table. Speech 
as the feature of the three day meeting 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, in the midst of their extra- 
ordinary display of toys for educational 
play, an outgrowth of the summer con- 
ferences on child training at Vassar. There 
could have been no happier tie up for 
children’s books, and it was a most en- 
thusiastic meeting. Mack to dinner at the 
girls’ school and to talk with a group of 
older girls around the fire. 

Toledo. The delightful special book- 
shop of Mr. Nachtrieb, where Miss Mary 
Teeter has a new balcony for children’s 
books. Speech for Mrs. Alexander’s 


Woman’s Club program, with normal 
school and library school people there. 
Lunch with officers of the Mother’s Club 
which I addressed later. Tea and talk 
in a gay kindergarten room, and discussed 
“The Innocent Voyage” with the head 
kindergartner and watched fat babies 
sprawled about with ‘“Peregin and the 
Goldfish,” “Spin Top Spin,” “The Forest 
Story,” “Tigers and Things,” and the new 
‘Happy Hour” books,—‘“The Policeman,” 
“The Fireman,” and' other new heroes of 
this series which is going to be extra popu- 
lar. One mother wanted ‘“The Goldsmith 
of Florence,” and said that when they just 
had to have a five dollar book in her 
house, they went without something else. 
One told me about an eight year old girl 
whose eyes were poor, and who had “The 
‘Trumpeter of Krakow” read aloud to her 
over one week-end—that mother had to 
read fast, and said several meals were 
late, those days. On to see Miss Nuna- 
maker, and her big piles of books at 
LaSalle and Koch’s, her extraordinary 
“sales” tables, her attractive shelving, and 
to wonder at a girl two years out of col- 
lege running a big department store book 
section of that sort. Up the winding stone 
stairs to the children’s room in the li 
brary, and down the street to the news- 
paper room which has a “library shop wit- 
dow” right on the street. It was full of 
new children’s books. Dinner enlivened 
by skirmishes between the brilliant Miss 
Wells and the devastating Mr. Nachtrieb, 
and on to hear some Debussy perfectly 
played by a boy pianist. My bags were 
full of Somerville and Ross, and it was 
a delight to find a sturdy ally of theirs 
in Miss Wells. 
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Indianapolis and many old friends, a 
crowded library meeting, a most humorous 
‘ntroduction by Mr. Dickerson, in which 
he wheedled out of me a copy of “Hitty” 
and after which he presided at a wonder- 
ful luncheon party at the “Propyleum.” 
Then out to see the 
new Ranh Brauch, 
a stunning private 
home turned over to 
the library. Here’s 
to finding more mil- 
lionaires who are 
tired of their homes 
and will give them 
away! Speech at 
L. S. Ayres and tea 
among the books in 
Miss Thompson’s 
beautiful new de- 
partment. ‘The most 
oerfect arrange- 
ments for book dis- 
play, neat devices, 
surrounding col- 
umns for big picture 
books; clever slop- 
ing display racks; a 
rare book corner 
with a swell electric 
fire! 
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Moore to the author of the new “Happy 
Hour” books. We hurried out to the Oak 
Park branch, a charming smaller book sec- 
tion, and I hurried through my stories 
so as to sit on the floor with a lot of 
other small fry and watch Wanda Ga’g 
draw pictures. And 
so back, worn out 
but hilarious, to 
make our adieux to 
Mrs. Hahner. 

It would be fun 
to tell about our 
own Charlie Tren- 
kle and his brown- 
eyed daughter Bob- 
bie, age four plus, I 
shall save all I know 
about Bobbie and 
books for some other 
place where I can 
have the whole 
magazine. Suffice to 
say that she destroys 
all theories by hav- 
ing for her present 
favorite Delia Ake- 
see's”). se J 8s 
The Story of an 
African Monkey.” 


And so an end of 


Chicago and the 
rushing but ever 
smiling staff of Mar- 
shall Field’s. Mrs. 
Hahner’s luncheon 
in the beautiful 


Three Arts’ Club, 


Louise Seaman, 


who directs Macmillan’s output of chil- 

dren's books, has never allowed herself to 

become desk-bound, but each year makes 

her contribution to the growing momentum 

of children’s book selling by taking to the 

road and meeting with people of various 
cities who are selling books. 


Book Week. My 
mingled feelings of 
gratitude and admir- 
ation for these book- 
sellers have to be put 
in print. When they 
take all this trouble 


and Wanda Ga’g’s 
delicious tale of 
how it came to be “Millions of Cats.” 
Speech in their book department, with 
Miss Oller and Miss Waring beaming 
behind great piles of my new books, and 
I trying to reach the people who were 
craning their necks from over in the candy 
department. Lots of people and lots of 
fun. On to the radio, and the next day 
a wire from Cornelia Meigs who had 
heard all about “The Wonderful Loco- 
motive,’ down in Iowa. This wire reached 
me in the book department at the moment 
when I was introducing Anne Carroll 


for good books, we 
can be sure that good 
books will win out over trash. When we 
see them, in the midst of stock market 
rumors, in the midst of a trade consist- 
ing of so many details, so much insistent 
personal demand, still smiling at the end 
of a long day, and going back at night to 
fix up the stock and arrange the next dis- 
play, we know that we are lucky to have 
such allies in the book game. And it 
gives the publisher a renewed incentive 
to fulfil the title of most of her speeches, 
and informal talks on Real Books for Real 


Children. 
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HE prize contest opened to children 

through libraries last summer by the 

Library Department of Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, brought an enthusiastic 
response, and its results are illuminating 
for the person wishing to encourage parents 
to buy books for their children and chil- 
dren who buy books for themselves. 

The contest consisted of the making by 
the children of card-catalogs of their per- 
sonal libraries. Fifty book prizes were 
offered for the fifty neatest and best card- 
catalogs submitted. The contest was con- 
ducted under library supervision, in most 
cases the children’s librarians instructing 
contestants in the correct form for making 
simplified library card-catalogs. 

Each librarian selected the best five cat- 
alogs submitted to her, and sent them on 
to Stokes Company, and Stokes Library 
Department then selected the fifty best 
catalogs of all as prize-winners. The 
objects of the competition were: 

1. To make boys and girls familiar with 
the books in their homes, or conscious of 
the lack of them. 

2. To stimulate the idea of building up 
a good personal library. 

3. To train children in using the library 
card-catalog and show them how it is made. 

4. To give each contestant a_ usable 
catalog for home use. 

5. To help the librarian by providing a 
new contact and library interest for the 
children during the summer, and as a basis 
for summer club work. 

6. To stimulate summer reading. 

7. To help the publisher by providing 
a real contact with working librarians and 
reading children, and to give them the 
pleasure of presenting fifty good Stokes 
books to fifty girls and boys who had 
earned them. 

Stokes Company feels that it has never 


tncouraging Children’s Home 
Libraries 


A Suggestion to Booksellers 


Helen Dean Fish 
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had a more thoroughly worth-while contest 
and that the plan has equally attractive 
possibilities as a local prize contest to be 
offered to children by bookshops in coopera- 
tion with the local library. One lively book- 
seller, learning of the Stokes contest last 
summer, offered a book prize for each of 
the five best catalogs selected by the li- 
brarian to be sent to Stokes. For the 
cost of a few book prizes, any bookseller can 
store up among the local school-children 
and library-readers a lively interest in per- 
sonal libraries, and make lasting friends 
for the shop. 

Immediately on its announcement, the 
contest received a good deal of newspaper 
publicity and excellent cooperation from 
the libraries. Many librarians wrote us in 
this vein: “The prizes are not the only 
consideration in the eyes of the children.” 
—‘“They are really interested in making 
and having the catalogs.”—‘“There is a 
new and lively interest among children in 
the Library and _ its purpose.”—‘‘We 
believe it is a fine thing to stimulate this 
interest in the boys’ and girls’ own libra- 
ries.” 

Children from nine to sixteen competed, 
and in appearance their catalogs ranged 
all the way from quite professional looking 
cards, typed, and enclosed in neat wooden 
boxes, to cards cut from Manila paper, 
painstakingly ruled, and printed in ink. _ 

What a tale the records told! Of 
parents who do not believe it necessary 
to keep up with the times by giving chil- 
dren the fine new children’s books written 
for their generation; of others who think 
that by getting “The Book of Knowledge” 
or other large “sets,” they have done their 
duty by their offspring as far as reading 
goes, forgetting the stimulus to book-taste 
in a growing library of books of every 
size and shape and color (somehow, the 
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children who owned “‘sets” seemed to have 
less interesting libraries than the others) ; 
of parents and aunts and uncles who have 
always thought fifty cents was plenty to 
pay for a child’s book, and so have loaded 
up their children’s shelves with books of 
cheap series, when fewer real books would 
have meant a hundred times more in the 
child’s development. 

The encouraging thing, in some of these 
libraries, is that when the boy or girl 
became old enough to choose for himself, 
1 better grade of books became apparent. 
This may have been due to native good 
taste or to good work on the part of the 
local librarians and teachers. One libra- 
rian wrote us in submitting a little girl’s 
catalog, “I can’t refrain from saying that 
the books she has in her own library are 
by no means a fair sample of her reading.” 
Sad to say, im most cases poor “baby” 
books were succeeded by equally poor older 
books. One little girl had “Little Women’”’ 
and “Heidi” and the rest cheap series 
books. But at least she had something to 
act as a touchstone! A surprising num- 
ber of children, by the way, own “Little 
Women,” “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
‘Heidi.’ They were the books recurring 
most frequently through the catalogs. It 
was pleasantly amazing to note the number 
of catalogs which began with Alcott. It 
was interesting, also, to note the wide- 
spread popularity of the Doctor Dolittle 
books; Mr. Lofting was perhaps the most 
frequently represented modern author. 

Some libraries showed real tastes and in- 
terests developing, and parents intelligently 
willing to guide or indulge these. ‘There 
Was an encouraging number of really good 
libraries, and almost always a noticeable 
relationship between good books and neat- 
ness and accuracy in the making of the 
catalog. In other words, good books make 
better homes, and better homes make 
better children. It was, however, com- 
paratively seldom that a child seemed to 
have inherited its parents’ books. 

[It seems significant that only three con- 
tributors—boys—listed books used in 
school; one Greek-American boy put in a 
coodly library of Greek books, with Hugo, 
Dumas, Howard Pyle, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and the Dictionary. 

Two very conscientious little girls— 
‘isters who own a large library between 
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them, of which they are “President” and 
“Secretary” —explained that though they 
had cataloged their dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia and checked them as read, they did 
not mean that they had read every word of 
them! By the way, most parents seem to 
be willing to buy dictionaries for their 
children—a sales hint. 

Generally speaking the boys’ libraries 
were more interesting than the girls in 
choice of books. Several boys who had no 
books at all, asked if they might compete 
with catalogs of books they had read in 
the Library, and they were encouraged to 
make catalogs of the “libraries they wished 
they owned.” These “dream” libraries 
were exceptionally interesting. ‘The boy 
who said in his letter pleading to be al- 
lowed to compete, even though he owned 
no books, “I hope if I win a book it will 
be the start of my home library,”’ assembled 
a fine, all-around boys’ library, ranging 
from “Robinson Crusoe,” and ‘Treasure 
Island,” “We” and “The Trumpeter of 
Krakow.” This boy seems to be aware 
of interesting new books, as well as the 
old, but comparatively few of the catalogs 
of libraries actually possessed, showed that 
parents purchased new books intelligently 
and generously, 

‘There were some amusing errors; as for 
instance, the calm effrontery of “Alice in 
Wonderland by Mrs. J. C. Gorham.” 
One child of nine had Marie Corelli’s 
“Thelma” in her personal library! Would 
that this small reader might have a real 
book Christmas this year! 

An amusing juxtaposition was “Billy 
Whiskers” sandwiched in between “Bible, 
The Holy,” Thomas Nelson & Sons and 
James Boyd’s “Drums.” Here was one 
of the encouraging cases of inferior “baby” 
books surviving, one felt, only for a time 
in a growing library of fine new books. 
This boy added on the cards a brief state- 
ment or commentary on each book. 

The average library numbered twenty- 
eight books, but this is somewhat mislead- 
ing, as a few very large libraries—some- 
times several hundred books brought up 
the average. There were many libraries 
of nine to fifteen books. 

Well, that is a start. It is up to book- 
sellers to bring up that average by keep- 
ing children exposed to the idea of buying 
books. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly 


Trade in December: An Estimate 


Interview with Alexander Grosset, President of Grosset & Dunlap 
on December 2, predicting that there will be a better holiday season 
in the bookshops than has been seen in any recent year 


c¢ HAT I can report through you 

to the trade as to business con- 

ditions is simply a summary of 
what the trade is now telling us in the 
form of orders,” said Alexander Grosset, 
head of Grosset & Dunlap, the firm whose 
business ramifies into every corner of the 
country, so that his comments are based 
on a background of reports from cities and 
towns of all sizes. ‘The retailers are sur- 
prising us with the size of their reorders. 
Today’s orders, the first Monday in De- 
cember, have been very heavy. We can 
see no evidences of paring down, as might 
have been expected from the shock which 
the country received in October and 
November; not only no evidence of par- 
ing, but absolutely no cancellations of 
orders already placed. Often our customers 
place assorted orders with shipments at 
monthly intervals, and we have received 
no cancellations for December first ship- 
ments, 

“With the showing made today,” said 
Mr. Grosset, “I am predicting that there 
will be a better holiday season in the book- 
shops than we have had in any recent year. 
My observation has been that the retail 
business of booksellers has always been 
better in the so-called lean years of general 
business than in flush times. We must 
pay our compliments to the booksellers, 
for they are certainly not lying down on 
their job. As the fall turns into winter 
and the holiday weeks arrive, the oppor- 
tunity for the publishers to get the con- 
sumer’s attention is lessened and _ the 
reponsibility of the booksellers increases, 
and they are certainly accepting their 
responsibility. 

“Have you any practical suggestions to 
the bookseller as he approaches his last two 
weeks of business?” Mr. Grosset was 
asked. 

“The bookseller seems to be putting up 


a good fight in his own cause,” Mr. Gros- 
set said, “but I would add as a precaution 
that, just as reorders have not been pared, 
so the number of extra salesmen should not 
be curtailed. No dealer should lose a 
single sale this year from lack of people 
to give service. Secondly, I believe the 
bookseller should put out an unusual 
amount of advertising. It is the best pos- 
sible business insurance for him in the few 
weeks when everything counts. ‘There is 
more gift value in books than in any other 
kind of merchandise, and they are easier to 
select. The public needs to be told this 
again and again.” 

Edward Ketcham of the Grosset and 
Dunlap firm recently returned from Chi- 
cago and the northwest and was particu- 
larly pleased with the reorders obtained in 
the “‘Iwin Cities where he had expected 
that the big Foshay failure might have dis- 
couraged retailers. ‘This he found not to 
be the case; on the contrary he found a 
general spirit of optimism. Chicago orders 
were also good, and he has been especially 
pleased with the way the whole fall busi- 
ness of A. C. McClurg & Company has 
shown up. Mr. Ketcham also quoted the 
business chart which Ralph Henry, the 
manager of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Com- 
pany’s book department, ha dshown him. 
This chart is a careful record of business 
over many years, and its record for panic 
years showed better business than in 
normal years, significant of the middle 
western situation. On Monday _ night, 
Mr. Ketcham left New York for 
Detroit, and on Tuesday the Publishers 
Weekly received the following telegram: 


TRADE AS WHOLE CHEERFUL HERE 
STOP DOING ABOUT SAME AS LAST 
YEAR AT THIS TIME STOP FORD 
JUST ANNOUNCED OFFICIALLY 
INCREASE OF DOLLAR DAY TODAY 
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10 HELP AND TEN PER CENT TO 
OFFICIALS STOP THIS WILL HELP 
yUCH STOP EVERYONE WILLING TO 
CHECK UP STOCK STOP ALL ARE 
OPTIMISTIC BUT THINK BUSINESS 
WILL COME LATE STOP NOVEMBER 
TURNED OUT BETTER THAN THRY 


EXPECTED 
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As we sat with Mr. Grosset looking out 
the window down Broadway there was a 
heavy snow falling, and we couldn’t but 
realize that the Christmas spirit was again 
abroad and that the booktrade as reflected 
in the reorders of this far-flung business of 
Grosset & Dunlap was going to show fine 
totals for 1929 and progress for 1930. 


Five Other Publishers Prophesy 


Most publishers seem to feel that the book business is not stimulated or depressed by a 
general crisis. Though retail business is low in many fields, the booktrade seems normal 


HE publishers seem to be as one man 

in their predictions of a good Christ- 

mas season. All the publishers who 
were consulted were unanimous in pointing 
out that in a time of stock market crises, 
the book business is not affected. Some 
people may buy less in times like this but 
others buy more than usual. ‘The publish- 
ers all feel hopeful that many people who 
would ordinarily buy bracelets and tiaras 
will be buying books this year. Books are 
always acceptable presents. Probably fewer 
women than her sons or husband suppose, 
would burst into tears to find a good novel 
instead of a pair of earrings under her 
Christmas tree. 

Bennett Cerf at the Modern Library, 
when interviewed for the Publishers’ 
Weekly, said he could not speak too glow- 
ingly about the prospects for the Christmas 
season. ‘This year’s November business,” 
Mr. Cerf said, “was simply phenomenal— 
30% ahead of last year, with the whole 
year’s business 7% to 10% ahead.” “I 
think,” said Mr. Cerf, “that all this talk 
about depression is a lot of boloney, but 
perhaps you'd better not quote me.” 

Howard Lewis at Dodd, Mead & Com- 
bany was discovered, by a representative of 
this periodical, looking out of the window 
at New York’s early blizzard and rubbing 
his hands with glee. We thought at first 
that we were going to be asked out for a 
‘leigh ride but were promptly discouraged. 
Mr. Lewis explained the cause of his hap- 
piness. Last year, no one did her Christ- 
mas shopping early and it was generally 
decided among merchants that the warm 
weather around Thanksgiving time was the 


cause. Mrs. Suburbia did not feel like 
buying Bobby’s skates and Daddy’s muffler 
on Monday morning after tennis and lem- 
onade on Sunday. Mr. Lewis reports that 
sales show a definite increase this year over 
the same period last year. He says that 
this increase was not maintained for the 
last three weeks, but salesmen say that the 
Christmas business is now opening up very 
well though there was the usual annual 
drop around Thanksgiving time. Mr. 
Lewis felt, as most publishers seem to feel, 
that the book business is not stimulated or 
depressed by a general crisis; that though 
retail business is reported as below par in 
many fields, the book business seems to be 
about normal. Books are not thought of 
as luxuries. Books are always dignified 
and acceptable presents. People may 
cut down on night clubs and jewelry. 
Florida hotels may suffer. But it is con- 
fidently expected that the book business 
will not suffer. The fact that no one has 
been carrying heavy stocks but has bought 
from hand to mouth, goes a long way to- 
wards stabilizing the business; and no one 
seems to have been terribly hurt. Collec- 
tions are up. Ads are pulling, and orders 
seem to be normal. 

Whitney Darrow at Scribner’s reports 
business better than usual, with the last 
few weeks better than the same period last 
year. He thought that the rare book busi- 
ness might be somewhat affected by the 
stock market depression; but that books 
which sell for one to fifteen dollars would 
be thought of as ideal Christmas presents 
and would sell well. Many people, after 
their first scare in the Wall Street crash, 
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realized that what was lost was in many 
cases paper profit and that there was no 
reason to forego Christmas giving. 
Augustus Gehrs at Harcourt, Brace re- 
ports that the Christmas business is open- 
ing up very well; that business fell off 
somewhat in November but city orders are 
now good and his firm is optimistic about 
the Christmas season. He points out that 
with Christmas falling on Wednesday, the 
bookseller has a decided advantage; the 
height of the selling will come on Saturday, 
the 21st, but there are two full days after 
that in which to do last minute buying. 
Harrison Smith of Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith reports that business did 
fall off for the three weeks following the 
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stock smash. People were startled and 
stopped buying. As far as his own firm 
was concerned, it was lucky enough to have 
a best seller, and that, of course, carried jt 
through. Of course, being a new firm. it 
could not compare this year to last, but he 
felt that people have to buy— it’s the nor- 
mal thing to do; that most people have 
now recovered their confidence and equi- 
librium and would be buying books for 
Christmas. He told of one small New 
York bookstore which just before the stock 
market crash did a daily business of $350: 
after the crash, business fell to $28 and 
for two and a half weeks it stayed at $28 
to $50, but by last Saturday business was 
back to normal. 


As the Jobber Sees It 


Michael Corrigan of Baker & Taylor, Joseph E. Bray, President of A. C. McClurg 
&§ Company, and Harold Williams of the American News Company report thai 
business is good 


HE book jobbers are dependent for 

their business on outlets scattered 

throughout the country, so they can 
give a valuable impression of the state of 
current business. 

“We feel that we find ourselves agree- 
ing with Mr. Brett as quoted in the Pud- 
lishers Weekly,’ says Michael Corrigan 
of Baker & Taylor, “that is, that the holi- 
day business of the bookstores promises to 
be very good. We have found ourselves 
with. a good November, that is, a normal 
month with a slight increase over last year. 
And now we turn to the new month with 
good Monday morning’s orders received, 
and are very confident of the results of the 
next three weeks. We are equally confi- 
dent about 1930, and believe that the trade 
is again to see a good book year.” 

“Perhaps we could give you no indica- 
tion of more importance,” said Harold 
Williams of the American News Company, 
“than to say that from every one of our 
branches we are getting good reports. Not 
a single one of them is falling behind. Our 
figures for November give us proof that 
there has been no let up, so far. There 


are good reorders coming in this week, and 
you can report us as having an optinus:n 





that is based on our actual business indica- 
tions.” 


Joseph E. Bray, President of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, writes: “Speak- 
ing for A. C. McClurg & Company, | 
see no reason whatever to expect any fall- 
ing off in our book business during the 
Christmas season. In fact, I am hoping 
for an increase. This may sound unduly 
optimistic, but there isn’t anything that | 
know of in the way of merchandise where 
the value is as high in proportion to the 
cost as it is in a book. Relatively books 
are inexpensive gifts, and the recipient 
does not weigh the cost. 

“Of course, the slump in the stock 
market is having a psychological effect on 
business at this time. But after all, it 1s 
merely psychological. We have had slumps 
heretofore, but if my memory serves me 
truly, such slumps have happened during 
a period of business depression. | his 
present slump is, as I see it, a bit different. 
It is the result of gambling too much !n 
futures, and is not tied up in any way with 
the condition of business. Hence it |s ™! 
feeling we need not fear serious business 
depression. 

“There has not been, as yet, mucli loss 
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of real income. Speculators have lost what 
they never had, their wealth being merely 
imaginary. There is still plenty of money 
in the country, and people generally are 
in receipt of good incomes. I presume there 
will be some more unemployment, but so 
far it is not serious, according to the re- 
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ports that keep coming in to my office. 

“T believe that if booksellers will strive 
to put more brain and brawn into their 
business during the next three weeks they 
cannot fail to obtain satisfactory results. 
The man who goes out after business is 
the man who will get it.” 


The Retail Condition in New York 


December retailing in New York is off to a poor start, but this city is paying much 


nore heavily than others for the market crash. 


The New York condition is probably 


local rather than representative of business at large 


N the other hand, December is off 

to a poor start in New York fol- 

lowing a slow November according 
to New York retailers. If this city were 
to be taken as a barometer of national 
business conditions, it would appear that 
a serious depression had struck the coun- 
try, but there is indication that this is 
not the case. New York is paying most 
dearly in the crash of an inflated specu- 
lative market, and the book business along 
with all others is experiencing a dull be- 
ginning of the Christmas season. 

‘This is the experience of Brentano’s who 
have excellent reports from their Chicago 
and Pittsburgh stores. In these stores of 
the Middle West the holiday shopping has 
started off in a manner indicating a sea- 
son equal to or above that of last year. 
The New York and Philadelphia Bren- 
tano stores, however, are in danger of 
establishing a record of another sort. 

The same condition prevails at Scrib- 
ner’s retail store on Fifth Avenue. Clerks 
are dusting shelves and studying stock dur- 
ing these “first days of December, while 
last year the rush swept in ‘mediately 

Thanksgiving. In this store Novem- 
ber slumped after the market crash, the 
lump coming after ten months of a busi- 
ness year that had been continually above 
1925 up to that point. 

_In the Doubleday store at Lord & 
lavlor piles of inviting titles stubbornly 
stick to the tables, while last year at this 
time they were very satisfactorily melting 
to the point that called stocks from the 
shelves. Here too, an excellent year was 
‘way until it was interrupted by Wall 
This looks rather gloomy for New 


York business, but should not be taken too 
seriously. The caprices of the buying 
public can never be explained or antici- 
pated. Monday, while New York was 
blinking through one of the hardest snow- 
storms it remembers in early December, 
the Lord & Taylor store had one of the 
best days since Wall Street. ‘Tuesday, 
which was Christmas weather if ever there 
was such—bright, cool enough to be crisp 
but not cold, enough snow for the season 
but not clogging traffic—was one of the 
dullest of days. December may hold 
strange and joyous things yet. 

Putnams do not feel that the trade will 
be materially affected by the market, for 
the twenty-five years of promoting the buy- 
ing of books as gifts is slowly but surely 
taking effect. In a season when buying 
will be done with care, books, whose 
value is never thought of in terms of dol- 
lars, have an added appeal for the cus- 
tomer. 

The retail trade in New York is poor 
at the moment, and to anticipate the 
Christmas business from it alone would 
lead to the expectancy of a poor season. 
The publishers perhaps reflect the national 
conditions and they are pleased with the 
beginnings of the annual rush. This may 
indicate that the New York condition is 


local, at least confined to the East. Tne 
Federal Reserve Board survey of retail 
trade conditions shows that department 


store stocks are generally lower than they 
were a year ago, an indication of trade 
caution, but the national reflections of the 
booktrade would indicate that December 
trade throughout the country should be 
generally good. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 

ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BAacor. 


Make This a Book Year 


HE optimism of the bookseller in 

face of the present discussion of busi- 

ness conditions seems to be based on 
his previous experience, and we believe that 
his confidence in the public’s interest in 
books as gifts is well founded. There is a 
very large public that turns to books for 
gifts because it loves books and buys them 
throughout the year. ‘There is another 
public which turns to them at Christmas 
time only and thus makes a very welcome 
addition to the bookstore activity. It is 
this latter public which can be very effec- 
tively enlarged by retail advertising in the 
last two weeks of the season. 

By the time the holidays are here pub- 
lishers’ advertising has somewhat shot its 
bolt, the books are in the store, and the 
customers must be brought there if the 
final connection is to be made. It is not 
so important for the bookseller to advertise 
specific titles as to advertise the pleasure of 
choosing books as gifts. Books do fit every 
purse. They fit every taste. They are 
dignified gifts which can carry a personal 
significance. “They are easy to pick out, 
easy to ship and pleasant to acknowledge. 
We believe that this year, as never before, 
every bookseller should go into the public 
press and into the mail with a campaign of 
advertising to carry the message that this 
is a book year. With such a message 
booksellers will help one another. 
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Odd Penny Prices 
OMEONE should study some day 


the use of the figure 9 in modern 
merchandising. Such a study could 

be made by a careful canvass of the ex- 
perience of the stores which go in for odd 
penny prices and by a canvass of some 
cross section of the American public to 
help us to understand better just what 
the impression on the consumer is when 
he sees merchandise offered at odd figures. 
Some part of the use of the odd penny 
prices was, of course, brought about in 
the effort to check the pilfering of even 
money sales in large general stores. The 
customer would wait for the cent change 
out of his half dollar or three or five 
cents change out of his dollar while the 
salesman entered up the sale and sent the 
purchase in with the sales slip to the office. 
This reason may still be important, but 


_we are inclined to think that the reason 


for using the odd figures is now more a 
matter of psychology than anything else. 

The customer has come to think that 
an odd figure in a price indicates that a 
special rate is being offered, even though 
he has no picture of what the reduction 
may be. He assumes that a watch priced 
at $23.95 might at least sell for $25 at 
some other store, though he has no way 
of checking it up. A large store recently 
advertised furs marked down from varied 
figures like $2,195 to $1,495; in a dozen 
comparative prices listed every original and 
every reduced price had 95 in it. In 
setting those original prices the assumption 
must be that the public believes that each 
one is at least a $5 reduction from the 
normal figure. 

Of course, the greater part of the mer- 
chandise sold in large department stores is 
not merchandise with a standard price, and 
the public has no way. of judging whether 
the figures mentioned are reductions or 
not; but there is always enough standard 
price merchandise put out at these figures 
seemingly for the purpose of building up 
the general impression that uniform price 
cutting is going on. 

If a study was made of this subject, a” 
estimate might also be made of what would 
be the effect if all standard price met 
chandise were started at an odd figure, 1 
cameras had list prices of $7.95 instead 
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of $8 or music records were issued at 97c. 
instead of $1, and other merchandise were 
marked in the same way. Apparently if 
the public is to look at the odd prices as 
a sure indication of a lower price, it is 
necessary that there should be enough mer- 
chandise sold at a uniform list price to 
make the $.97’s and $1.98’s seem bargains. 
It may be found, however, that only a 
part of the public is interested in odd 
pennies and the majority is interested in 
the reputation of the firm for selling de- 
pendable merchandise at dependable prices. 


Durant’s Hundred Books 


HILE the booktrade is wondering 
whether the reading public is not 
turning to lighter literature, Will 
Durant, who has proved that he knows 
the American public and its reading inter- 
est, has taken up the banner of Charles W. 
Eliot, and in an article in the December 
American Magazine points out the way to 
a thorough education by general reading. 
Dr. Eliot required of his followers only 
fifteen minutes a day, but Dr. Durant 
wants more than that from the faithful. 
He suggests an hour a day for four years, 
and he gives a list of 100 books, some to be 
read as a whole and some to be read in 
part. The list is well worth study by the 
bookseller, and, if used after the Christmas 
season, for a display with a counter of the 
books mentioned, would lead to many sales. 
Like Dr. Eliot, Dr. Durant keeps to 
the mountain tops of literature, and only 
the resolute readers will keep up the march 
steadily through four years. He divides 
his suggestions into twelve groups, and of 
the 100 books mentioned he stars 27 which 
should be purchased. ‘These starred books 
include among others history like Wells’ 
“Outline,” Breasted and Robinson’s “Hu- 
man Adventure,” Plutarch, Gibbons, great 
books like Plato, Bacon, Shakespeare, Mon- 
taigne, Dante, poets like Goethe, Keats, 
Shelley, Byron and Whitman. The only 
novelist on the starred list is Flaubert, 
though many other examples of other great 
novelists are included. Havelock Ellis’ 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex” is per- 
haps an unexpected inclusion for a list of 
only 100 books. Spengler’s “Decline of the 
West,” two volumes, is included, and “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” 
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With the list circulated to 2,000,000 
people as it is, prominently featured in the 
front of the American Magazine, it is 
bound to have its influence on store sales. 


The Conference at Washington 


HE country is watching with great- 

est interest the work of President 

Hoover in organizing sentiment for 
the continuance of the business activity in 
the country. The public is congratulating 
itself that a man of such exceptional ex- 
perience in the major problems of industry 
is at the helm at this time. It has been 
noted that the President’s first effort was 
not to urge greater production but to en- 
deavor to stimulate the consumption, so 
that retail purchases may support the pres- 
ent.. strong pace of productive activity. 
States and cities have pointed out the great 
amount of public work that could go 
forward now that money rates were 
lower. Great utilities like the telephone 
companies and power companies have given 
pledges for one to five year programs of 
new constructive work, to stabilize employ- 
ment. At the suggestion of President 
Hoover the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has taken the initiative now 
in marshalling all branches of trade and 
industry for the same purpose of maintain- 
ing economic stability, and the National 
Association of Book Publishers was one 
of the national trade groups that was rep- 
resented on Thursday at Washington and 
addressed by the President. Alexander 
Grosset, as its vice-president, represented 
the Association. 





Notice to Publishers 


The Mid-Winter Index number of 
the Publishers’ Weekly will be is- 
sued under date of January 4. It 
will index by author and title all new 
books not included in the Fall An- 
nouncement Number as well as all 
forthcoming publications that will be 
issued up to March 15. 

Publishers are requested to send 
promptly this information for free in- 
sertion. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
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The Christmas Battle for Books 


A Chapter from Edwin Valentine Mitchell’s “Morocco Bound: 
Adrift Among Books” 


Part II 


HRISTMAS is the time par excel- 

lence for children’s books and the 

gayest and most colorful sections of 
the bookstalls at this season are those de- 
voted to this class of publications. Chil- 
dren are more faithful and conservative in 
their attachments than grownups, and the 
old favorites hold their own, season after 
season. The Louisa M. Alcott books, for 
instance, are as popular as ever, and great 
quantities of them are sold not only during 
the Christmas season but the year round 
as well, as are also “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Hans Brinker,” to mention only a 
few. Every now and then one crowds 
down from its place on the shelf to make 
room for a new arrival that has taken 
children’s hearts by storm, but the demand 
for most of the old-timers remains constant 
and the publishers are continually reissuing 
them in new form. This refurbishing im- 
parts new life to some, and undoubtedly 
saves a few from fading from the scene 
altogether. 

The physical make-up of children’s books 
is an art requiring a very special knowl- 
edge. A really good book for children may 
be killed by the wrong kind of format. 
People instinctively pass by those of a cer- 
tain shape or size to take one that is per- 
haps in many respects the less worthy. 
Booksellers are aware of the qualities that 
make for success or failure in the juvenile 
field and cannot be blamed if they avoid 
children’s books no matter how good they 
may be, if they are issued by a publisher 
who does not understand the highly spe- 
cialized character of this fiercely competi- 
tive market. I have seen juvenile works 
of an intrinsically high order published by 
some of the university presses which simply 
could not be moved, the public, in spite 
of all that could be said, preferring the 
shoddy output of a hard-boiled publisher 
who knew what he was about. I dare say 


the children who received the books were 
just as well if not better pleased, and 
probably no harm was dene. 

Most people who buy books for children 
overshoot the mark. Nine times out of 
ten fond relatives buying for the younger 
members of the family will say to the 
bookseller, “I wish a book for a child of 
seven who is very advanced for his age.” 
Always they are advanced for their age. 
I had been in the book business for years 
and sold hundreds of books for juvenile 
geniuses, the young Shelleys, Keatses, Edi- 
sons, Leonardos, Napoleons and what not, 
before I came in contact with a person 
who would admit anything different. A 
lady buying a book for her small son said, 
‘“He’s eight and very backward.” I nearly 
wept on her shoulder for joy. 

A bookseller of my acquaintance once 
told me that what he longed to do was 
to get fairly well full of liquor during the 
Christmas battle for books. “It would be 
glorious,” he said, “on one of those days 
when I am feeling badly shopworn to 
cruise around my _ bookstore absolutely 
reckless what I told Christmas shoppers 
about the books. ‘Then to end a perfect 
day, Christopher Morley ought to come 
in. Morley pictures the life of a book- 
seller as one of ease in which the shop- 
keeper sits around smoking a pipe. I should 
like to have Morley pop in so that | 
could wring his blooming neck.” 

A few years ago there was plenty ot 
time for booksellers to lounge in their 
shops except during December, ‘Then as 
now Christmas was the harvest season, but 
there was not much going on at other 
times of the year. The spring publishing 
season did not have anywhere near the 
importance that it does today. Now the 
two great publishing seasons of spring and 
autumn extend over so many months that 
they practically merge at both ends and 
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there is activity the year round. But 
Christmas is still the traditional time for 
hooks, and probably a quarter of the entire 
vear’s business is jammed into the last 
weeks of the year. It is small wonder 
that booksellers come down stairs iate on 
Christmas morning feeling half dead. It 
is the one time during the year, if at all, 
that we feel fed-up with books. Perhaps 
‘+ is not so much that we are tired of 
books as we are tired of talking about 
then for hours on end to a continuous 
stream of people. Barbering and book- 
selling are the chattiest trades on earth. 
Clerks in bookshops get so tired during 
the rush that they are apt to take the 
line of the least resistance in selling. “They 
will sell the same books over and over 
to the neglect of others that deserve to 
be sold and ought to be disposed of while 


there is yet the chance. For this rea- 
son in some shops during the last few 
days of the Christmas season lists are given 
daily to those engaged in selling. ‘They 
contain titles of books which are in danger 


ot being neglected—three or four novels, 
a travel book or two, perhaps a juvenile, 
and a few miscellaneous titles—eight or 
nine altogether, the stock of which can be 
slid out easily in a day or two. ‘These 
books are not ones that do not deserve to 
sell, but are simply in danger of being 
overlooked. Any good bookseller would 
regard it as a poor practice knowingly to 
foist a poor book on a customer who asks 
for something recommended by the shop. 

\uch of the work in a bookshop has to 
be done after hours during December as 
the shop is filled with people all day. It 
would be next to impossible to check stock 
for reordering when people are about. Even 
in ordinary times it is often necessary for 
the person engaged in checking to wear 
a hat so that he will not be molested by 
customers. ‘Time and again I have seen 

who have removed their hats in a 
okshop approached by other customers 
who have mistaken them for clerks. Keep- 
up the stock is a very important matter 
the writing of orders each night, not 
‘or the current books and usual stock 
items but also for scores of special orders, 
is a long task. Then the shop itself has 
to be straightened out for the next day 
as the havoc wrought by a crowd in one 
day is simply appalling. 
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It is not only at Christmas that books 
are given as gifts. Anniversaries of all 
kinds are occasions for book giving as well 
as weddings, graduations, confirmations, 
and the commencement of journeys by sea, 
land and air. Jane Cowl gives books as 
first-night presents to members of her 
company. ‘Thousands are presented at all 
seasons to people who are ill. The demand 
for invalids and convalescents is usually 
for light, amusing books. ‘They must be 
not only light as to content, but it is often 
insisted that they be also light to hold. 
I suppose half the people who read P. G. 
Wodehouse’s books are suffering from some 
ailment or other. It is often difficult to 
find books of this kind, there frequently 
not being any good ones current. Few 
people write really funny books, and they 
are therefore a scarce commodity. 

There are certain things I always look 
for during the Christmas season. One of 
these is the time when the schools and 
colleges let out and the younger genera- 
tion comes home for the holidays. The 
ycung people who flock in to buy books for 
presents know what they want, and the 
bookseller also has a very good idea of 
what they will be demanding and is pre- 
pared for them. Sometimes they are ac- 
companied by a parent who wishes to 
censor their purchases, and many a family 
battle has been fought over my book 
tables. 1 remember one combat in which 
a girl wished to give “Jurgen” to a “boy 
friend,” while her mother was rooting for 
Henry Van Dyke. 

I recall an instance of a woman buying 
books for her son who was away at col- 
lege and would not arrive home in time 
to shop for himself. She took ten copies 
of a volume of poems by a famous Eng- 
lish poet. The next day she brought them 
all back explaining that she had bought 
them for her son to give to girls of his 
acquaintance but that she had happened 
to glance through one of the books and 
to her horror discovered a poem about a 
girl who was pregnant. ‘The slightest ac- 
quaintance with the work of the poet 
whose book she bought so generously 
would have told her that some such thing 
was bound to crop out. 

The association of books with Christ- 
mas invariably brings in a procession of 
job seekers that continues from Thanks- 
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giving to Christmas Eve. Few of these 
realize that taking care of the Christmas 
crowds is planned for far in advance and 
that once the season has started a green 
hand unless very exceptional would be 
more of a hindrance than a help. It is not 
just at Christmas that applications for 
jobs are made. Applicants come at all 
seasons. “They often ask, “Is working in 
a bookshop worth while as a career?” As 
things are now my answer is no. ‘The 
booktrade suffers from the fact that not 
enough money is paid to those who work 
in bookshops. Young men and women 
emerging from the colleges while attracted 
by books can see no future in the retail 
book game unless they plan to work for 
the experience that will enable them to 
go in for themselves. 

The post-Christmas season in a_ book- 
shop is not so dull as the outsider might 
imagine. It is calm, of course, after the 
storm, but there is considerable activity. 
There are some exchanges, though not so 
many as you might think, and in most 
cases the bookseller comes off best. There 
would be more returns, I suppose, if peo- 
ple did not procrastinate until ashamed to 
bring books back for exchange, although 
I have had Christmas books returned to 
me without dismay when the winds of 
March and even the showers of April were 
about. ‘This is not half so bad, however, 
as the heirs of a nice old lady returning 
to me immediately after her funeral all 
the books that had been given to her by 
a host of friends during the long illness 
that ended in her death. One thing that 
the bookseller must carefully guard against 
when exchanging books is taking in vol- 
umes that have been inscribed. I believe 
most people nowadays write on cards 
instead of in the books themselves, and 
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for this reason are less likely to look jp 
the front of books before returning them, 
A person once brought back a book he had 
bought in my shop as he found it to be 
inscribed. It was a_ presentation copy 
from the author to me which in some way 
had got mixed in with the bookshop stock. 
In the case of a set of books one would 
naturally expect to find the name of the 
owner written in the first volume, but 
I have John Singer Sargent’s set of Defoe 
and his signature is in volume three. 

“That is a book I should like to buy 
for myself,” people will remark while 
doing their holiday shopping, “but I will 
wait and see if someone doesn’t give it 
to me for Christmas.” If disappointed, 
they often come back. Gold pieces and 
other Christmas cash are in evidence dur- 
ing the week between Christmas and New 
Year’s, and people who have forgotten 
friends or hoped that friends would for- 
get them rush in after the twenty-fifth to 
send books off belatedly in the hope that 
the recipients will think the parcel was 
dispatched in good season but was de- 
layed by the holiday crush of mail. 
Invariably within a day or two after 
Christmas some customers will come in 
and say, “The book which you sent for 
me to so-and-so at such a place never 
reached them. I know they didn’t get it, 
because they always thank me promptly 
and I haven’t heard a word from them.” 
And invariably a few days later we are 
informed that the package arrived safely 
and on time and that the friend or relative 
would have been in the field earlier with 
an acknowledgement but was entertaining 
guests or had had lumbago or had spent 
Christmas away from home. I wish peo- 
ple would get off their thank-you notes 
promptly. 


The first part of this chapter from Mr. Mitchell’s recent 
book appeared in last week’s issue of the Publishers’ Weekly 
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Young Books, Inc. 


Dal Hitchcock 


BOOKSHOP for children that is 
just about everything a children’s 
bookshop should or could be, is 
Young Books, Inc., just off Central Park 
at 23 East 63rd St., in New York. Mrs. 
A. A. Kimball who has created this store 
for children has had long experience in 
dealing with young readers both at Edgar 
H. Wells & Company and Harpers’ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Bookshop, and must have had 
a rather glorious time in planning her 
ideal shop and seeing it so satisfactorily 
materialize into Young Books, Inc. 
When the young customer calls at his 
bookstore there is nothing to make him 
feel that he is being pushed into a corner 
of a store that is really designed for his 
elders. ‘The whole store is for him, and 
the situation is exactly reversed, for the 
small table of books for parents is in a 
rather obscure corner. Mrs. Kimball 
explained that she just had to add this 


table of adult books to keep the parents 
trom feeling a bit hurt and neglected. 
The displays, on low tables, are divided 
according to ages, with the books for older 
children first or nearest the door. The 
room is not large enough to allow any 
cold store feeling, and the combination of 
the walls lined with stock in lively jackets 
and the interesting lamps in corners and 
on the tables, induces an almost irresist- 
ible desire to settle comfortably into one 
of the chairs by the fireplace, reach out 
for a handy story, so to spend the after- 
noon. 

The mantle-piece ot this fireplace might 
well have tumbled out of an English 
story-book nursery, for Tenniel’s ‘Alice 
in Wonderland” people rather pompously 
parade across its lintel. Mrs. Kimball 
says that she has had to make an arrange- 
ment with her carpenter to meet the de- 
mands for duplicates of this mantle. The 





The fireplace corner of Young Books with the Tenniel mantle and table 
for very young customers 
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lamps and furniture, which, of course, 
help as much as the books to make the 
shop, are subject to the same demand and 
may be duplicated. 

Young Books was opened with an un- 
usually complete stock, and the problem 
of how to select the circulating library 
presented itself. This complete stock 
made possible an experiment which solved 
the problem perfectly. The customers 
were asked to make their own selections 
from the shelves and tables of books they 
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would like to borrow. The only direc- 
tion necessary was in guarding against the 
obvious things which would not circulate, 
or that most children own. Even this was 
necessary only in a few cases. In a short 
time a complete library has been formed. 
and it will be added to when necessary. 

The winning point of the shop is that 
it is so thoroughly a children’s establish- 
ment, yet in every detail it surrounds its 
customers with taste’ and intelligence. It 
caters to individuals—young individuals. 


In and Out of the Corner Office 


NOTHER bookseller is on a 1929 

title-page; New England seems to be 

taking the lead: Bertha Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney of Boston in that invalu- 
able guide to children’s books “Realms of 
Gold,” E. Valentine Mitchell of Hart- 
ford in bookshop reminiscences, ““Morocco 
Bound,” and now Lesley Frost of Pitts- 
field’s Open Book Shop, appearing as editor 
of an anthology, “Come Christmas,’ ap- 
pearing on the Coward-McCann holiday 
list, %& % 

We pinned our faith in the publishers’ 
foot-ball team and were not disappointed, 
for Yale succumbed. “Two Ticknors, a 
Harper, a Putnam and a Wood in one 
team was too much for any less bookish 
eleven, * # & 

Jacobs’ Bookstore reports a most en- 
chanting evidence of the power of sugges- 
tion in a letter received from a physician, 
Dr. S. Calvin Smith. It says, “I am ac- 
tually prescribing Eddie Cantor’s ‘Caught 
Short!’ for those of my heart patients 
who were pinched in the market. Send 
me five copies with bill.” & 2 

Especially attractive as a store display 
feature is the book band which the Pub- 
lishers’ Association is sending out this year 
at 50c. per thousand. The band is a 
deep blue printed in silver and red with 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. A _ hundred 
thousand of these in the windows and on 
the counters and imagine the colorful re- 
sult. JF 

The first change in the Covici, Friede 
organization since their removal to their 
new quarters at 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City was the appointment of Mr. 
Saxe Commins as head of the Editorial 
Department. Mr. Commins is well known 
in literary circles and as the author of 
‘“Psychology—A Simplification.” #& # 

‘‘! am an optimist on holiday business” 
is the cheerful postscript to a note from 
Pat Hunt of Hollywood, “something tells 
me that books and neckties are going big 
this year.” © % & 

Maxwell Aley has just returned from 
London where he was scouting for Bobbs- 
Merrill. Among several contracts made 
he is particularly excited about “Back 
Door Guests,” the chronicle of the expe: 


erces of a young British seaman who tric: 
the tramp’s life in the U. S. A. & # & 

Robert Frost was down from Vermon 
just before Thanksgiving and has bee 
going over with Henry Holt & Co., thi 
plans for the Collected Poems which wi!! 
be published next fall. It has been c- 
cided to have the typography of a limited 
edition executed by The Spiral Press 
& 

As pep oozed out of the brokerage 
fices it seemed to increase in publishing and 
printing establishments and having congrat 
ulated both Simon & Schuster and Br: 
tano’s for record breaking energy in Pp 
ducing books on the humors of the mar! 
crash, we now turn to felicitate The Van- 
guard Press and H. Woolf, bookmakers, 
for turning out in 8 days from comple- 
tion of manuscript Edward Dean Sulli- 
van’s “Sold Out!,” a full sized 12mo, {u!! 
of witty quips and keen analysis. 


at 
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In the Bookmarket 


AND COM- 

PANY have 
published “Scandinavian 
Literature” by H. G. 
Topsoe-Jensen. The 
characters in this story 
of Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish letters are 
intimately shown and 
critically evaluated, and 
include among others 
3randes, the father of modern literature 
in these countries; Ibsen and Strindberg, 
his giant protagonists; Selma Lagerlof, in 
revolt against their realism; Hamsun and 
Undset, realists but with romantic touches. 
A valuable bibliography is appended. 
s&s 

Idgar Wallace, who has been a heartily 
welcomed guest in America has a very suc- 
cessful play running in London “The 
Calendar,” a racing drama. Mr. Wallace 
is a devotee of the racing game. We 
wonder whether his racing luck supple- 
ments or devastates his huge income from 
detective stories, & 56 & 

\Ir. Morley and Mr. Throckmorton’s 
“Atter Dark,” having put Hoboken on the 
New York map, made its farewell bow on 
November 30th in the old Rialto theater 
with Morley himself in the part of Old 
Tom, & & J 

“The Talking Dolls” by G. R. Mills 
nd Zaida Nelson, illustrated by Tony 
Sarg, which was announced by Greenberg 
tor publication this season, has been post- 
poned. The book will be issued in the 
early fall of 1930, #& 3 & 

On Christmas Eve each year, a group of 
New York children go to the cemetery 
near the chapel of the Intercession on 
Broadway and there place a wreath in 
memory of the poet, Clement Moore, au- 
thor of “The Night Before Christmas,” 
Whose verses are an everlasting part of 
the Christmas tradition. The favorite old 
edition of the verses with illustrations in 
color by Jessie Wilcox Smith is published 
dv Hloughton Mifflin Company. * #& & 
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Albert and Charles Boni made a modest 
bow this week in the juvenile book world, 
definitely starting a children’s book depart- 
ment. Waldemar Bonsels’ “Maya the 
Bee” has been reissued in new and charm- 
ing dress, “A Junior Anthology of World 
Poetry” has been prepared, selected from 
the larger “Anthology of World Poetry” 
by its editors, Mark Van Doren and Gari- 
baldi Lapolla. Ana Berry’s “Art For 
Children” is just out and “The Jawbreak- 
er’s Alphabet,” by Eunice and Janet Tiet- 
jens, is in the offing. #& 

The life of Edwin Forrest, co-star of 
Macready, Edmund Kean, and Booth, 
(“The Fabulous Forrest,” by Montrose J. 
Moses, Little, Brown), brings back the 
old he-man days of the American theatre 
when the audience burst forth “in one of 
those long-kept-up tempests of handclap- 
ping—no dainty kid-glove business, but 
electric force and muscle from perhaps two 
thousand full-sinew’d men.” * & 

Stephen Vincent Benét has been signed 
by United Artists to write the story and 
dialog for D. W. Griffith’s forthcoming 
production “Abraham Lincoln.” ‘The se- 
lection was made, fittingly enough, because 
ot Mr. Benét’s knowledge of the Civil 
Wer period and his sense of the dramatic 
in narrative. * 2 

Coward-McCann’s new anthology of 
Christmas poetry, “Come Christmas’ by 
Lesley Frost, should not be confused with 
Eleanor Farjeon’s “Come Christmas,” an 
anthology of Christmas poetry illustrated 
by Rachel Field which Stokes published 
last fall. & 2% % 


Just the day before he sails for England, 
Bertrand Russell will debate with John 
Cowper Powys on the subject “Is Modern 
Marriage a Failure?” The debate will 
take place on Friday evening, December 
13th, at Mecca Temple and Heywood 
Broun will beechairman. Russell will as- 
sume the affirmative side of the question 
and Powys the negative. ‘Tickets are on 
sale at the box office of Mecca Temple or 
at the office of The Discussion Guild, 
Room 1002, 15 East 4oth Street. *% % 
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Friede Fined in Boston 


FINE of $300 was imposed upon 

Donald S. Friede by Judge George 

W. Hayes of the Superior Criminal 
Court of Boston, on last Wednesday, 
December 4th, for the sale of an obscene 
book, “An American Tragedy,” by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. In order that the case may 
be appealed as a test of the Massachusetts 
law, an appeal was granted, and will be 
heard in the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
The issue to be determined is whether or 
not a literary work is to be judged by the 
text as a whole or by alleged obscene sen- 
tences or paragraphs. 

Friede sold the book to Lieutenant 
Daniel J. Hines, in April, 1927, and was 
arraigned on a charge preferred by the 
Watch and Ward Society. In the trial, 
last April, when he was convicted of sell- 
ing an obscene book, only the passages al- 
ledged to be obscene were read to the jury. 
The defence contends that a literary work 
cannot be judged in part as was done in 
obtaining the publisher’s conviction, and the 
carrying of the case to the Supreme Court 
is an attempt to test the Massachusetts law 
on this point. 


Plea for Sane Censorship 


N an appeal for sane censorship of books 

made by Father Spencer Burton, head 
of the Episcopal Order of Cowley Fathers, 
before the Massachusetts Committee for 
the Revision of the Book Law, he said, “If 
the present prudish manner of censorship 
persists we shall soon have to bootleg 
Bibles from Canada.” ‘The speakers before 
the meeting stressed the importance of 
judging a book as a whole, and not by 
selected passages which taken alone assume 
a distorted meaning and false importance 
in relation to the rest of the book. 


Warwick Suit Settled 


HE Dial Press has just received a re- 

mittance of £500 which reimburses it 
for an advance ‘made through an English 
literary agent six years ago toward 
the rights in the diary of the Countess of 
Warwick. The. suit was settled out of 
court by attorneys representing Lady War- 
wick to the entire satisfaction of the Dial 
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Press. “The sum also covered the legal 
expenses of the firm. As was stated jp 
the Publishers’ Weekly of September 7th 
the Countess of Warwick disclaimed any 
knowledge of this advance which had been 
paid to her English agent, and the book 
was finally published this fall by William 


Morrow & Company. 


Prize Contest for the Booktrade 


READERS of “The Count’s Ball,” 
the novel by Raymond Radiguet 
which has just been published by W. W. 
Norton and Company, are divided in two 
camps as to what happens after the story 
closes. 
Although this novel is complete, there 
are two possible inferences to be drawn 
trom its ending. Consequently the pub- 
lisher is offering prizes to the booktrade 
and book reviewers for the best interpreta- 
tions of the ending. 

The prizes are $50, $25 and $10. Those 
who receive honorable mention may select 
any book from the publisher’s list. Letters 
should not exceed 100 words in length, 
and must be in the publisher’s hands by 
Jan. 1, 1930. Free copies of ““The Count’s 
Ball” are available for any bookstore 
manager or employee, on application. 


‘“Journey’s End’’ Author Sued 
for Plagiarism 


A $200,000 suit demanding injunction 

and accounting was filed in Federal 
District Court by Katharine M. Burke 
Sherman, against R. C. Sherriff, author 
of “Journey’s End,” Gilbert Miller and 
Morris Browne, producers, and Bren- 
tano’s, Inc., publishers of the novelized 
form of this play. 

The plaintiff, who is a_ playwright, 
charges that the play is a plagiarism of her 
own work, “Flags and Flowers,” which she 
copyrighted in 1927. She alleges that 
Miller read her play which he rejected, 
but subsequently produced “Sacred Flame’ 
which he withdrew when she threatened 
action on a similar charge to the one which 
she has filed against Sherriff’s play. She 
now says that “Journey’s End” is a re 
vision of “Sacred Flame” which was 4 
plagiarism of her original “Flags and 
Flowers.” 
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Books in Department Stores 


ECAUSE the records of department 
stores are so carefully kept by season 
and by class of merchandise, summa- 

ries of their statistics are of value to others 
in the trade. Statistics and fresh data of 
this character have been made available by 
the Dry Goods Economist, Bureau of Re- 
search, which has just published a brochure 
entitled “Departmental Merchandising 
Statistics.” 

These statistics show that department 
stores having less than a million dollars 


BOOK SALES* IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


STATISTICS PREPARED BY THE Dry Goods Economist 


PERCENTAGE OF YEAR’S TOTAL BUSINESS 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Orders Placed ..3.70 9.13 8.37 5.08 4.73 5.88 5.00 7.73 11.875 15.18 12.23 11.10 
Stock Received ..5.78 683 6.30 5.08 5.89 4.03 3.68 683 845 17.00 15.93 12.40 


Net sales in stores 
doing from I to 
5 million dollars 


annual business.6.45 6.35 6.70 5.65 5.35 10.00 5.00 


Net sales in stores 
doing more than 
5 million dollars 
annual business. 5.07 


ae | 
to 
wn 


* Magazine sales included, 


of sales per year do not keep their book 
departments separate from stationery. De- 
partment stores of over a million to five 
million have a business of books and mag- 
azines which is 1.4% of their entire sales. 
It is interesting to note that 30% of the 
entire year’s business is done in Decem- 
ber. Department stores with sales of over 
five millions a year have a book and mag- 
azine business of 1.13%. In this group 
the percentage of business done in Decem- 
ber is 25% of the entire year. 


of total store 


* business done in 


— 
— 


Jo 
\o N! books and magazines 


565 6.10 7.15 30.45 1.40 


wn 
an 
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6.70 5.75 6.02 7.65 7.34 5.34 637 7.31 9.90 25.30 1.13 


Communication 


AMERICA STILL LAGS 


Copyright Office, 
Washington, 
Nov. 26, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

The Editorial in the Weekly for No- 
vember 16, under the heading “Authors’ 
Rights” closes with these words: ‘The 
whole subject deserves careful study in the 
field of publishing and better understand- 
ing in the public mind.” These words 
are wisely written. It is the regrettable 
truth that our country is fully half a cen- 
tury behind the rest of the civilized world 
in so far as a general sense of literary 
Property is concerned. ‘The Copyright 
Office is almost daily in receipt of letters 
from would-be authors or compilers, often 





school or college professors, who want te 
use the works of other authors for their 
own benefit, and the tone of inquiry is 
all too often, “How can this be done with- 
out resulting in possible legal trouble?” 


We are still suffering from the wrong 
start made more than a century ago in our 
earliest copyright legislation. In the early 
state laws the grant of copyright was only 
made for the benefit of each state’s own 
citizens, and could extend to citizens of 
neighboring states only when such states 
had passed similar laws in favor of au- 
thors, and—so far as foreign authors were 
concerned—it was clearly intimated that 
the legislation should not prevent any per- 
son from “importing, reprinting, or pub- 
lishing books published in other countries.” 
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Our first Federal Copyright Act of 1790 
followed with explicit permission to the 
same effect. It led to a practice of lit- 
erary piracy discreditable to our country 
and persistent efforts for more than a cen- 
tury were required before legislation was 
secured to permit foreign authors to obtain 
copyright in the United States. 

So, also, in regard to the requirement 
of the copyright notice. Generally abroad 
there is no obligation to give notice of 
copyright ownership. ‘The 36 countries 
within the International Copyright Union 
grant copyright without compliance with 
any formality. The protection is auto- 
matic, not only in the author’s own coun- 
try, but in the other countries within the 
Union as well. The American public are 
imbued with the unfortunate idea that 
some works are protected by copyright and 
some are not, and their insistence is to 
determine that they are privileged to use 
what they want, or at least when they 
can do so without incurring risk. 

As you correctly point out, any pro- 
posal to attempt amendment by additional 
notice is dangerous, leading to the desired 
belief that absence of the added prohibi- 
tion means permission for them to appro- 
priate. It seems very clear that the far 
better course has been: understood and 
adopted abroad, namely, to eliminate obli- 
gatory notice and substitute the knowledge 
that all intellectual productions are pro- 
tected and that permission to use must 
be secured from the owner of the copy- 
right. 

A considerable moral advance was se- 
cured in 1909 when copyright was estab- 
lished by and from the publications of the 
work. It is still limited by the futile re- 
quirement of notice. 

If the United States could be induced 
to make the same advance made by other 
civilized countries and put our authors 
upon the same plane as that occupied by 
the authors of such countries by entry 
(after more than forty years delay) into 
the International Copyright Union every 
following year would demonstrate the ad- 
vantage by a steady reduction of misappro- 
priation, due to the development in our 
people of a real sense of intellectual 
property. 

THORVALD SOLBERG, 
Register of Copyrights. 
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Changes in Price 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


“King Tom and the Runaways” by Louis Pendleton, 
from $1.75 to $2.00. 


RAE D. HENKLE CoO. 


““Marse Robert; Knight of the Confederacy,” }, 
James C. Young, from $4.00 to $5.00. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 


Beginning December 1 “Peter the Great,” by Ste. 
_ Graham, will be priced at $4.00 instead of 
3.00 


Obituary Note 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Datias Lore SHARP, author, lecture: 
and professor of English at Boston Uni- 
versity, died at his home in Hingham, 
Mass., November 29, at the age of 59. 
Mr. Sharp was born in Haleyville, N. J., 
in 1870, and was graduated from Brown 
and Boston Universities. In 1917 Brown 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Litera 
ture upon him. He was a past president of 
the Authors’ Club of Boston. His impor- 
tant books include ‘Watcher in the 
Woods,” “Roof and Meadow,” “Sanc- 
tuary! Sanctuary!,” “The Magical 
Chance,” “The Better Country,” and 
“Education in Democracy.” 


Business Notes 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. — Stromberg & 
Tenney, 16 Main Street, have sold their 
book department to Hartley’s, who are con- 
ducting the business at the same address. 

HirAM, Outo.—The Rotary Book Ser- 
vice, Box 36. J. Harold DuBois, is oper- 
ating motor book truck covering rural di 
tricts and colleges in Ohio. 

New Yorx.—Katherine Karn, 642 
Madison Avenue has sold her shop to B. 
Koushneros, who has renamed it the Mad- 
ison Book and Art Shop. 

New York.—H. A. Levinson, Book- 
seller, Suite 1302, 11 West 42nd Street, 
is dealing in rare books and modern first 
editions. 

New York. — Virginia McDonald, 
Books, St. Hubert Hotel, 120 West 57th 
Street, has a general stock of books for 

sale and circulating library. 

Sr. Perersspurc, FLa.—Pinellas Print- 
ing and Stationery Company, 263 Central 
Avenue, are expanding their book depart- 
ment and naming it The Pelican Book 
Shop. Mattie Lee Thompson is manager 


~_ 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 





HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
hooks. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry is transcribed from titie page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, in which case word 
“apply’ is used. When not specitied the binding 
is’ “‘cloth.”’ 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, except 
when imprint date and copyright date agree and 
are of the current year, in which case only “c’’ 
is used. No ascertainable date is designated thus: 
[n.d.]. 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); D (12mo0: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
17% cm.); J (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., nar., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 


_—— RR S| 


Alyea, Grace G., comp. 

Some much-loved poems. 1067p. il. (pors.) 
De. Chic., Compiler, 6837 Parnell Ave. $1.50 
Anderson, John Ree 

Box office. 121p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Cape & 


Smith $2.50 
On the problems of theatre management and pro- 
duction from the business angle, with many sug- 


gestions for remedying present conditions, 


Anstey, Mrs. Vera 

The economic development of India. 59Ip. 
(13p. bibl.) maps, diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Long- 
mans $8.50 
A study of the recent development and the prin- 
cipal problems in the economic life of India. 
Austen, Jane 

Mansfield Park; introd. by Mary La- 
scelles. 488p. T (World’s classics no. 345) 
‘29 N. Y., Oxford 80 c. 


Ayrinhac, Henry A., D.D. 

Constitution of the Church, in the new 
Code of Canon Law (Lib. IL. Can. 215-486). 
378p. D ’29, c.’25 N. Y., Longmans $3 

Formerly published by Blase Benziger & Co. 
Bacon, Admiral Sir Reginald Hugh Spencer 

The life of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet; 2 v. 340p.; 335p. (bibl. 
footnotes) il, map, diagrs. O ’29 Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $10, bxd. 


A detailed study of the influence on Great 
Britain’s naval policies of the man who modernized 
the British Navy in 1908. 

Bailey, Henry Turner 

Yankee notions. 253p. map, diagrs. D c. 
Cambridge, Mass., Washburn & Thomas 

$2.50 

An autobiography, with memories of a happy boy- 
hood in a New England village. 

Barnhart, W. L. 

Practical salesmanship. 273p. O ‘29 N. Y., 

Ronald Press $3.50 


Benét, Stephen Vincent 

The barefoot saint; il. by Valenti Angelo 
[lim. ed.]. 72p. T ’29 Garden City, N. Y,, 
Doubleday, Doran $7.50 


Berkeley, Anthony, pseud. [Anthony Berkeley 
Cox] 

The poisoned chocolates case. 299p. D 

(Crime club) c. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 


day, Doran $2 

A Roger Sheringham detective story—the Decem- 
ber selection of both the Crime Club and the De- 
tective Story Club. 


Bernstein, Eve 

Gold diggers of Broadway; based on the 
play by Avery Hopwood; il. with scenes from 
the photoplay. 205p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Efrus 
& Bennett, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St. 75 C. 





Abbot, C. G. 

The radiation of the planet earth to space. tap. 
(bibl. footnotes) diagrs. O (Smithsonian miscell. col- 
lections, v. 82, no. 3) ’29 Wash., D. C. Smithsonian 
Inst. pap. apply 
Abstracts of theses; arts and literature, divinity, 

commerce and administration, social service ad- 
ministration. 465p. O (Humanistic ser., v. 6) [e. 
2] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $3 


American Sociological Society 

rhe rural community. 424p. (bibl. footnotes) maps. 
diagrs. O (Pubn’s of Amer. Sociological Soc., v. 23) 
[c.’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press. pap. $2 


Annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, showing the operations, 
‘xpenditures, and condition of the Institution for 
the year ending June 30, 1928. 77sp. (bibls.) il., 
wee diagrs. O (Smithsonian Inst. pub’n. 2981) ’29 
Vash, D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. $2 


Arny, A. C., and others 

Flax cropping in mixture with wheat, oats, and 
barley. 47p. (bibl.) il. map. diagrs. O (U. S. Dep’t 
of Agri., technical bull. no. 133) ‘29 Wash., D. C., 
Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. loc. 


Atkins, Albert J., M.D. 

The triune principle of life and philosophy of 
the soul. 7zop. S [c. ’29] [San Francisco, Author, 
734 Pine St.] pap. $1 
Barron, Rev. Joseph Thomas 

The idea of the Absolute in modern British 
philosophy. 103p. (8p. bibl.) O ’29 Wash., D. C., 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. pap. $1 


Berger, Adolph 


The principles and technique of the removal of 
teeth. 362p. il. O ’29 B’klyn, N. Y., Dental Items 
of Interest Pub, Co. $7.50 
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Bible 

The four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in the authorized version. 342p. T 
(World’s classics, no. 344) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 

80 c. 

Binstead, Herbert Ernest 

The furniture styles; new and rev. ed. 207p. 
il. O ’29 N. Y., Pitman buck. $3 
Bliss, Paul 

Song-land for early grades; 
sing songs; foreword by Laura Bryant. 
il. O [c.’29] Cin., Willis Music Co. 
Boas, Frederick S. 


Marlowe and his 
survey. 1160p. il. S ’29 


forty-three 


4p. 
75 ¢. 


circle; a biographical 
N. Y., Oxford $2.50 


Boswell, James 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson; abridged 
and ed. by Max Herzberg. 334p. (4p. bibl.) 
il., maps, diagrs. S (Heath’s golden key ser.) 
{c.’29] Bost., Heath 80 c. 


Brooks, W. Collin 

The theory and practice of finance. 425p. 
(2p. bibl.) O ’29 N. Y., Pitman $3 

By the assistant editor of The Financial News, 
England. 
Broun, Karen 

The girl from Woolworth’s; il. with scenes 
from the photoplay. 226p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 
Efrus & Bennett, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St. 75¢c. 


Browning, Robert 

Browning's shorter poems; ed. by Roy L. 
French. 185p. front. (por.) S (Heath’s golden 
key ser.) [c.’29] Bost., Heath 60 c. 


Buranelli, Prosper, and others, eds. 
The cross-word puzzle book; fourteenth 
ser. 132p. Dec. N. Y., Simon & Schuster 
$1.35 


Caldwell, Doris 
Dawn, and other verses; foreword by Mary 
Pickford. 64p. il. O [c.’29] Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Wallace Hebberd $2 
Poems of babyhood. 
Carpenter, Frances 
The ways we travel. 312p. il. (pt. col.), 
map, diagrs. O (Carpenters’ journey club 
travels) [c.’29] N. Y., Amer. B’k. Q2 c. 
How man and his messages travel in different 
parts of the world. For children. 
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Carver, Thomas Nixon, and Adams, Gladys 
Marion | 


Our economic life; a general social science 


383p. (bibl.) il. D [c.’29] Phil., Winston 
$1.40 
Chalmers, Wilton 
Footlights and fools; il. with scenes from 
the photoplay. 216p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Firys 
& Bennett, Inc., 220 W. 42nd St. 75 ¢ 


Chamberlain, Samuel 
109Qp. 


_ Through France with a sketch-book. 
il. Oc. N. Y., McBride buck. $6 


Many reproductions of the author’s sketches of 
Normandy, Brittany, Touraine, the Riviera, and 
out of the way corners of Paris accompanied by the 
informal narrative of an artist’s wanderings. 


Chapman, Clowry 
The law on advertising; introd. by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. 523p. il. O c. N. Y., Harper 
at bds. $7.50 
_A new edition of “The Law of Advertising and 
Sales,” formerly published in two volumes. 
Concise Oxford dictionary of current English 
(The); adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. 
G. Fowler from The Oxford dictionary; new 
ed.; rev. by H. W. Fowler. 1458p. D ’29 


N. Y., Oxford $3.50—$10 
Cross, Allan Eastman 

Pass on the torch [verse]. 104p. S 2op. 
3ost., Pilgrim Press bds. $1 


Davies, William Henry 
Forty-nine poems; selected and il. by 
Jacynth Parsons. 64p. il. (pt. col.) O [n.d.] 
N. Y., Cape & Smith 
With a preface by the poet. 


2.50 


Dearle, Norman Burrell 


An economic chronicle of the Great War 
for Great Britain and Ireland, 1914-1919; with 
a supplement dealing briefly with the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 413p. O (Economic and 
social hist. of World War: British ser.) ’20 
New Haven, Conn., Yale $3 

A calendar, the events of economic importance, 


listed, insofar as possible, on the exact day upon 
which they occurred. 


Dickey, Paul, and, Page, Mann 


The red trail; a comedy in three acts. 105p. 
il, diagrs. D (French’s standard lib. ed.) 
c.’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75¢. 


ES 


Bone, William Arthur 

Gaseous combustion _at high pressures; being 
mainly an account of the researches carried out in 
the High Pressure Gas Research Laboratories of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London. 408p. (bibl.) il. diagrs. Q ’29 N. Y., Long- 
mans $15 
Brighouse, Harold 

The little liberty; comedy in one act. 22p.:D c. 
*’27 N. Y., S. French pap. 35¢. 


Broadwell, Louis O. 


The guardian of the isle [verse]. no p. il., map. 
F c.’29 [Detroit, Mich.], Cora W. Broadwell, 288 
Winder St. pap. apply 


Burgess, A. F., and Grossman, S. S. 

Imported insect enemies of the ginsy moth and the 
brown-tail moth. 148p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.), ma! 
diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., technical bul! 
8) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Do 


pap. 


mn 
a 


Condon, Randall Judson, and others 1, 

Assembly songs and choruses for high schoo's 
240p. © [c.’29] Bost., Ginn 91.32 
Conlon, Anastasia E. / 

The moss-rose, and other poems. 61p. D ’29 [Balt., 
Read-Taylor Co.] bds. $15 
Crookall, R. 

Coal measure plants. 
Longmans] 


119p. il. diagrs. O ’29 [N 


.y 
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Dobie, J. Frank 
A yaquero of the brush country. 3209p. (2p. 


bibl.) il. (col. front.), map O c. Dallas, Tex., 
Southwest Press bds. $3.50 
The president of the Texas Folk-Lore society 
narrates the story of the Texas cowboy brush- 
country, basing his work especially on the remi- 


niscences of John Young, old-time vaquero or cow- 
boy. 
Dobrée, Bonamy 

The lamp and the lute; studies in six mod- 
ern authors. I50p. D ’20 N. Y., Oxford $2 


Drinkwater, John, and others, eds. 


Twentieth-century poetry. 0605p. (6p. bibl.) 
Oc. [Bost.] Houghton $. 
The other editors of this anthology of British 
and American poetry since 1900 are Henry Seidel 
Canby and William Rose Benét. 


Elm, Captain Ienar E, 

Weather and why. toop. il., maps, diagrs. 
O [c.’29] Phil., McKay $2.50 
A textbook of aeronautical meteorology compiled 
from an aviator’s practical experience. 
Fall of Hosein the Holy (The); ed. by Eus- 
tace Conway [lim. ed.]. 63p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Rudge $3 
Franklin, Benjamin 

Letters on marriage [lim. ed.]. 49p. D 
Peter Pauper Press) ’29 N. Y., Random 
House bds. $3.50 


Franklin, Jean Dwight 
Why [lim. ed.]. 38p. front. S c. 
\uthor, 2 W. 67th St.] bds. $1.50 


Verse, which humorously presents’ childhood 
losophy for adult contemplation. 


5 a 


Fripp, Edgar I. 
Shakespeare’s haunts near Stratford. 168p. 
il, map D’2g N. Y., Oxford $2.25 


Gardilanne, Gratiane de, and Moffat, Elisa- 
beth W. 
Les costumes regionaux de la France [lim. 
ed.]. il. (col.) F (Pegasus Press) ’29 N. Y., 
Harcourt portfolio, $330 


Graham, Frederick B., and Loftus, John J. 
Modern-city arithmetics; third—seventh 

vears; 10 v. various p. il. D ’29 Yonkers, 

N. Y., World B’k. 60c¢., ea. 
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Green, Louisa Meigs 
Brother of the birds; a little history of 
Saint Francis of Assisi; il. by Boutet de 
Monvel. 123p. Q [c.’29] Phil., McKay 
$5, bxd. 


For children. 

Gregory, William Mumford, and Guiteau, 
William B. 

History and geography of Ohio; rev. ed. 
335p. (bibls.) il, maps (pt. col.), diagrs. O 
[c.’24, ’29] Bost., Ginn 96 c. 
Haas, Wilhelm 

What is European civilization? and what is 


its future? introd. by Alfred Zimmern. 8op. 

D’29 N. Y., Oxford $1 

Hallock, Grace Taber, and Turner, Clair 
Elsmere 


Edward Livingston Trudeau. 175p. (bibl.) 
il. D (Health heroes) [c.’29] Bost., Heath 
$1.12 


Harrison, Saloway Lauderdale 

Mexico simpatico; tierra de encantos. 278p. 
il, map D ’29 Bost., Heath $1.32 
Hart, Francis Russell 

The disaster of Darien; the story of the 
Scots settlement and the causes of its failure, 
1699-1701. 444p. (bibl. footnotes) il., maps 
Oc. Bost., Houghton bds. $5 

An account of the Scottish attempt to form a new 
world colony on the Isthmus of Darien, in the West 


Indies, The 245 page appendix contains many con- 
temporary documents. 


. Hazlitt, William 


Lectures on the English poets; notes by F. 
W. Baxter. 342p. T ’29 N. Y., Oxford $1.25 
Herford, Oliver 

Excuse it please. 
Lippincott 


Humorous sketches and verse. 


Phil., 
bds. $2 


17I1p. il. D [c.’29] 


Herndon, James A. 

To him that endureth; a romance of the 
Salmon River country. 326p. il. D ’29 Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton Printers $2 


Higham, Charles Strachan Sanders 

Pioneers of progress; stories of social his- 
tory, 1750-1920. I9Ip. (bibl.) il. D’29 N. Y., 
Longmans $1 


Stories for children of British pioneers in social 
progress. 





Earnshaw, Frank L., and Grimes, Frank G. 

_Fur laws for the season 1929-30. 32p. O (U. S. 

Vept. of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 1618) ’29 Wash., 

U. C. Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5¢. 

Fenton, F. A., and Dunnam, E. W. 

siology of the cotton boll weevil at Florence, 

». C. 76p. (bibl. footnotes) il., diagrs. O (U. S. 

Vept. of Agri., technical bull. no. 112) ’29 Wash., 

U. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 20¢. 

Finsterwald, Maxine 

the severed cord; a play in one act; winner 

ot Samuel French prize in the 1929 National Little 

‘heatre Tournament. 22p. D c.’29 N. Y., S. French 
pap. soc. 

Fortney, Ruth E. 

‘ Plays for salesmanship classes. sop. S (Gregg 

“cuc, monographs) [c.’29] N. Y., Gregg Pub. Co. 
pap. 20¢. 





O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., leaflet no. 47) [’ 29] 


Griffith, Helen 

Time patterns in prose; a study in prose rhythm 
based upon voice records. g2p. (bibl.) diagrs. O 
(Psychological monographs no. 179) ’29 Princeton, 
N. J., Psychological Review Co. pap. apply 


Hanson, Karl B. 

Hygiene in fox farming. 8p. (bibl. footnotes) il. 
[Wash., 
D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc.] pap. 5c. 
Harmon, George D. 

Aspects of slavery and expansion, 1848-60; v. 1, 
Douglas and the Compromise of 1850. 43p. (bibl. 
footnotes) front. (por.) O (Lehigh Univ. pub’n, cir- 


cular no. 29) ’29 Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh Univ. 


pap. soc. 
Hellmayr, Charles E. 


Catalogue of birds of the Americas and the 


adjacent islands, pt. 6. 263p. (bibls.) O (Field Mus. 
of Nat. Hist. pub’n 266; zoological ser., v. 


13) ’29 


Chic., Field Mus. pap. apply 
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Hinton, Walter 
Opportunities in aviation. 2609p. il., maps, 
diagrs. O [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $3 
A survey of the present and future business op- 
portunities in the growing field of aviation by the 
president of the Aviation Institute of the U. S. A. 


Hitchcock, Frederick Hills, ed. 

The building of a book; a series of prac- 
tical articles written by experts in the various 
departments of book making and distribut- 
ing; 2nd ed. rey. and enl. [introd. by Frederic 
Melcher]. 331p. O ’20c.’06,’2 eisai 
R. Bowker Co. $3 

The first edition has been out of print for some 


time. New articles have been added and the others 
have been completely rewritten for this volume. 


Hodson, Geoftrey 
American lectures. 75p. D [ 
Ill., Theosophical Press $ 
On clairvoyance. 
Joad, C. E. M. 
Matter, life and value. 434p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Oxford $6 


Johnson, Roy Ivan, and others 

Practical studies in composition; with 
specimen readings. 444p. (bibl. footnotes) D 
c. N. Y., Macmillan $1.48 


Johnson, Samuel 

Samuel Johnson, President of King’s Col- 
lege; his career and writings; ed. by Herbert 
and Carol Schneider; foreword by Nicholas 
Murray Butler: 4 v. [lim. ed.]. various p. 
(bibl.) fronts. O c. N. Y., Columbia Univ. 
Press buck. $30 
A selection of the papers of the first President 
of King’s College, which later became Columbia 
College. They are arranged under four headings 
“Autobiography and Letters,” “The Philosopher,” 
“The Churchman,” “Founding King’s College.” 


Jones, Frederic Wood 

Man’s place among the mammals. 383p. il., 
maps, diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Longmans $7.50 

On the physiological development of man in com- 
parison with related mammalian species by a pro- 
fessor of physical anthropology in the University of 
Hawaii. 
Kraeft, Walter O. 

Religion for primary grades in units of 
learning; introd. by Alfred Schmieding. gop. 
S ’29 St. Louis., Concordia Pub. House 80c. 


c.’29] Wheaton, 
1.25; pap., 75C. 
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La Follette, Suzanne 

Art in America. 3790p. il. Oc N. Y., Har 
per < 
A review of American art, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and interior decorations, in which the 
author relates the different phases of its develop. 
ment to the historical setting and social 
ground, 


Lancelot, W. H. 
Handbook of teaching skills. 1908p. D ‘29 
N. Y., Wiley $2 


Lee, Sidney 
A life of William Shakespeare; 4th ed. 
824p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $3.25 


Littlehales, Lillian 
Pablo Casals. 216p. il. O [c.’29] N. Y. 
Norton ; $3.50 
The life and musical career of the great Spanish 
cellist. 


Ludwig, Emil 

Diana; a novel; tr. by Eden and Cedar 
Paul; 2 v. 679p. Dec. [N. Y.] Viking $5 bxd. 

The heroine, Diana, worships freedom and love, 
and so is pursued through the social capitals of 
Europe by men of all types. By the German author, 
whose biographies have been so popular in this 
country. 


McFadden, Elizabeth Apthorp 

Why the chimes rang, and other plays for 
church and school. 1155p. il. O [c. 25-'29] 
N. Y., S. French buck $1.2; 


McMurtrie, Douglas C. 

First printing in New Mexico; 2 v. [lim 
ed.]. 16p.; 22p. T ’29 Chic., John Calhoun 
Club $3, bxd 


Mariéjol, Jean H. 

A daughter of the Medicis; the romautic 
story of Margaret of Valois; tr. by John 
Peile. 2609p. (bibl.) il. (pors.) Oc. N. Y., 
Harper $y 

A biography of Margaret of Valois, the daughter 
of Henry II of France and Catherine de Medici, 
who herself became Queen of Navarre as the wife 
of Henry IV and lived when the Renaissance was 
at its height. 


Marsh, George Tracy 
The heart of the king-dog. 306p. il. (col 
front.), map D [c.’29] Phil., Penn $2.5 
An adventure story of the Hudson Bay country. 
with a dog as hero. 


back. 





Hubbard, C. C. 

Drycleaning and redyeing handbook; including 
laboratory practice, formulas, tests and tables. 261p. 
(3p. bibl.) Sc. Silver Spring, Md., Author, Rock 
Crest fab. $5 


Hurst, W. M. 
The operation and care of the combined harvester- 


thresher. 16p. (bibl. footnotes) il. O (U. S. Dept. 
of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 1608) ’29 Wash., D. C., 
Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5c. 


James, E. W. ae j 
Highway construction, administration and finance. 


140p. il., maps, diagrs. O [n.d.] Wash., 7 7. 
Highway Educ. B’d, 1723 N. St., N. W. pap. 50c. 


Jones, Lewis A. 

Farm drainage. 7p. (bibl. footnotes) il, diagrs. 
O (WU. S. Dept. of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 1606) ’29 
Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5c. 


Kimmel, William Glenn 

The management of the reading program 
social studies. trop. (6p. bibl.) O Nat’! Counce 
for Social Studies, pub’n no. 4) [c.’29] Phil., Me: 
Kinley Pub. Co. pap. 3! 
KleinSmid, Rufus B. von, and Touton, Frank C. 

Effective study procedures in junior college anc 
lower division courses. 117p. (bidl.) O (Univ. o% 
So. Cal. studies, educ. ser. no. 8) c. Los Angeles 
Univ. of So. Cal. pap 


McAstocker, David Plant 
Flash lights. g4p. S [e. ’29] 

Pub. Co. 

Magness, J. R., and others 
Investigations on the handling of Bartlett pea‘ 

from Pacific coast districts. 28p. (bibl.) diagrs. (0* 

col.) O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., technical bull. 0° 

140) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc 


pap. 10% 


Milwaukee, Bruce 
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Martin, Nell 

rhe other side of the fence; a novel. 330p. 
D |[c.’29] N. Y., Rae D. Henkle $2.50 
A study of modern marriage and divorce from the 
point of view of the American woman. 
Middlebrook, Louis F. 

The frigate “South Carolina,” famous Re- 
volutionary War ship [lim. ed.]. gop. il. O 
‘oo Salem, Mass., Essex Inst. bds. $2 


Miehling, Rudolph 

Sound projection. 546p. il, diagrs. D 
[c.'29] N. Y. [Motion Picture Projectionist, 
45 W. 45th St.] 

A thorough technical explanation of sound picture 
reproduction for the projéctionist. 
Morley, Christopher Darlington 

In modern dress [lim. ed.]. 18p. O (Peter 
Pauper Press) '29 N. Y., Random House 

bds. $3 


Motherwell, H. 
The imperial dollar. 310p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Brentano's $3.50 


Mott, Col. T. Bentley 

Myron T. Herrick, friend of France; an 
autobiographical biography. 4o9p. il. O c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $5 
The life of the late American Ambassador to 
France, largely taken from his own words by his 
chosen biographer. 
Mowat, R. B. 

A history of Europe and the modern world, 
1492-1928; new ed. enl. 436p. il., maps D ’29 
N. Y., Oxford $1.50 


Nicholson, William 
lhe pirate twins. 28p. il. (col.) obl. S 
‘29| [N. Y., Coward-McCann] _ bds. $1.50 


A picture tale for children. 


Noziére, Fernand 

lhree gallant plays: A Byzantine after- 
noon; Beauty and the beast; The slippers of 
\phrodite; tr. by Clarence Stratton [lim. ed.] 
295p. O '29, c.’20,’29 N. Y., Rudge bds. $7.50 


Ogburn, William Fielding, and Jaffé, William 
The economic development of post-war 
france; a survey of production. 625p. (12p. 
bibl.) maps, diagrs. O (Social and economic 
studies of post-war France, v. 3) c. N. Y., 
Columbia U niv, Press 
The work of a romantic Parisian playwright of 
the nineties and early years of the 2oth century. 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America (The); v. 22, pt. 1, 1928 [lim. 
ed.|. 73p. (bibl. footnotes) O [c.’29] Chic., 
Univ. of Chic. Press pap. $2 
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Parker, Eric, and others 


Shooting by moor, field and shore; a prac- 
tical guide to modern methods. 380p. il., 
diagrs. O (Lonsdale lib. v. 3) ’29 Phil., 
Lippincott buck. $7 

Fourteen authors have contributed their opinions 
based on their own experiences. 

Parlett, Sir Harold 

A brief account of diplomatic events in 

Manchuria. 102p. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford 
bds. $1.25 
Pass, Crispin van de 

Hortus floridus; 2nd bk.; tr. by Spencer 
Savage; preface by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
[lim. ed.]. il. (Cresset Press) ’29 N. Y., W. 
V. McKee $12; $34 
Paul, H. Nystrom 

Economic principles of consumption. 597p. 
il. O ’29 N. Y., Ronald Press $5 
Peacock, Thomas Love 


Headlong Hall, and, Nightmare Abbey. 
258p. T (World’s classics, no. 339) ’290 N. Y., 


Oxford Soc 
Perri, F. 

Encugh of dreams [fiction]. 284p. D ‘29 
N. Y., Brentano’s $2.50 


Phillips, Catherine Coffin [Mrs. Lee Phillips] 

Cornelius Cole, California pioneer and 
United States senator; a study in personality 
and achievements, bearing upon the growth 
of a commonwealth [lim. ed]. 375p. (bibl.) 
il. Q ’29 San Francisco, John Henry Nash, 
447 Sansome St. $15, bxd. 


Pictorial photography in America; yv. § [lim. 
ed.]. no, p. il. Fc. N. Y., Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of Amer., Art Center, 65 E. 56th St. 
bds. $3 
An annual volume, containing 58 reproductions 
of the work of American photographers, selected 
from the Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America. 
Pinto, Vivian de Sola, and Wright, George 
Neill, comps. 
The tree of life; an anthology [religion]. 
D’29 N. Y., Oxford $3 


Plimmer, Robert Henry Aders, and Plimmer, 
Violet Geraldine Sheffield [Mrs. Robert 
Henry Aders Plimmer] 

Food, health, vitamins; being a new ed. of 

Food and health. 128p. diagrs. (col. front.) D 

’29 N. Y., Longmans $1.20 


rr 


Marsh, William Sewall 

Musical Spain from A to Z; as exemplified on 

Honograph records; with which is also included 
the music of Hispanic America. sap. D [c. ’a9] 
Providence, R. I., Campbell Music Co., 495 West- 
minster St. pap. $1 
Michael, Louis G. 

Agricultural survey of Europe: the Danube Basin; 
pt. 2, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 186p. (2p. 
bibl.) maps O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., technical bull. 
* 126) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of 

oc pap. 30 Cc. 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 

Symphony number forty-seven in Eb major; for 
piano, two hands. 28p. front. (por.) F (Analytic 
symphony ser. no. 18) [c.’29] Bost., O Ditson 

pap. 75¢. 

Parkes, A. S. 

The internal secretions of the ovary. 257p. (26p. 
bibl.) il., diagrs. O (Monographs on physiology) ’a 
N. Y., Longmans $7.50 
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Postgate, Raymond William 
That devil Wilkes. 275p. (13p. bibl.) front. 
(por.) O [c.’29] N. Y., Vanguard Press $4 
The life of John Wilkes, an English radical and 
libertine of the 18th century, who defied and dis- 
pleased George III, but was admired by the 
Colonies. 
Quackenbush, Mrs. Alice T. A. 
Perrennials of flowerland. 263p. Dc. N. Y., 
Macmillan bds. $1.50 
Information about the flower perennials, which 
are listed in alphabetical order. 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur 
Poems. 206p. D’29 N. Y., Oxford $2.50 


Ramsey, Logan C. 
The navigation of aircraft. 249p. O (Ron- 
ald aeronautics ser.) ’29 N. Y., Ronald Press 
$4.50 
Read, Helen S. 
Billy’s letter. 36p. il. (col.) obl. S (Social 
science readers) [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner 60c. 


Jip and the firemen. 36p. il. (col.) obl. S 
(Social science readers) [c.’29] N. Y., Scrib- 
ner 60 c. 


Mary and the policeman. 36p. il. (col.) 
obl. S (Social science readers) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Scribner 60 c. 


Mr. Brown’s grocery store. 36p. il. (col.) 
obl. S (Social science readers) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Scribner 60 c. 


Register of directors of the United States and 
Canada, 1929. F ’29 N. Y., Poor’s Pub. 


Co., 33 B’way $35 
Ridge, Lola 
Firehead. 218p. O c. N. Y., Payson & 


Clarke bds. $2.50 


A long dramatic poem dealing with the events of 
the day of the Crucifixion, from dawn to dawn. 


Rocheleau, W. F. 
Minerals; rev. ed. 212p. il. S (Great Amer. 
industries ser.) 29 Chic., A. Flanagan 76c. 


Romer, Andrew Ralph, and Romer, Margaret 
Sky travel. 314p. (2p. bibl.) il, maps D 


[c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally $1.48 
Rosenbach, J. B., and Whitman, E. A. 
Plane trigonometry. 216p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Wiley $2 
Schmitt, Leo Francis 
The shyster lawyer. 448p. D_ [c.’29] 
[Cedar Rapids, Ia., Leebodell Co.] $2 
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Scott, Sir Walter 
Ivanhoe. 728p. il. D (Cardinal ser.) ’29 
N. Y., Macmillan lea. $3.50 bxd. 


Quentin Durward. 724p. il. D (Cardinal 
ser.) ’29 N. Y., Macmillan lea. $3.50, bxd. 


Sée, Henri Eugéne 

The economic interpretation of history; tr. 
and introd. by Melvin M. Knight. 1§4p. (sp. 
bibl.) D [c. ’29] N. Y., Adelphi Co., 160 5th 
Ave. $3 
Selbert, Mrs. Norma A. 

Home care of the sick. 156p. S ’29 Phil. 
Saunders $y 


Shortridge, Wilson Porter 
The development of the United States. 786p. 
(bibls.) il., maps (pt. col.) Dc. N. Y., Mac- 
millan $2 
A high school textbook by a professor of history 
in West Virginia University. 
Shultz, Gladys Denny, and Schenk, Beulah 
The house that runs itself. 249p. il., diagrs. 


D [c.’20] N. Y., John Day $2.50 

A book on systematic home management and 
housekeeping in relation to the care of young 
children. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell 
The Gothick north. 454p. il. (col. front.) O 
’29 Bost., Houghton bds. $5 


Speculum religionis; being essays and studies 

in religion and literature from Plato to 
Von Hiigel; introd. by F. C. Burkitt. 224p. 
front. (por.) O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $7 


Stratton, George Malcolm 
Social psychology of international conduct. 
3907p. (4p. bibl.) O c. N. Y., Appleton $3 
The problems of international conduct and racial 
differences are approached from the standpoint of 
social psychology by a professor of psychology at 
the University of California. 


Studley, Lieutenant Barrett 
How to fly; the pilot and his problems. 
303p. il., diagrs. Oc. N. Y., Macmillan $3 
Modern flying and how to go about learning it 
by a U. S. Navy aviator. 
Sugden, K. A. R. 
A short history of the Brontés. 130p. il. D 
’29 -~6N. Y., Oxford 91.75 


Sullivan, Edward Dean ; 
Soid out! 192p. O [c.’29] N. Y., Vanguard 
Press $2 
The story of the recent stock market crash, its 
causes and effects, told humorously by a journalist. 


Sennen Ee 


Ridley, Clarence E. 

The public works department in American cities. 
sip. (bibl.) diagrs. O (Pub’n no. 13) ’29 N. Y., Muni- 
cipal Administration Service, 261 B’way pap. 35¢. 
Roberts, Alpheus J. 

Universal electromagnetic hypothesis. 
(por.), diagrs: D [c.’29] Bost., 
House 


Scriven, George P. 

The story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, other- 
wise of the company of adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay. 66p. (bibl. footnotes) 
il., map O (Benedictine hist, monographs, no. 4) c. 
Wash., D. C., St. Anselm’s Priory pap. $1 


53p. front. 
Christopher Pub. 
$1.25 


Smith, J. W. ’ ; 

The effects of moisture on chemicai and physical 
changes. 247p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. O (Textb ks 
of physical chem.) ’29 N. Y., Longmans $5 
Smith, Robert M. 

The formation of Shakespeare libraries in Amer- 
ica. 8p. O (Shakespeare Ass’n bull., v. 4, no. 3) 
’a9 N. Y., Shakespeare Ass’n of America, 135 
Gramercy Park pap. apply 


Studebaker, J. W., and others 

Standard service arithmetics; course of study and 
teacher’s manual for grades one and two. !54?P: 
diagrs. O (Standard math. service) [c. ’29] Chic. 
Scott, Foresman pap. 60¢ 
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Swan, Oliver G., ed. 

Deep water days. 506p. il. (pt. col.) O (Ro- 
mance of America’s hist.) [c.’29] Phil., Ma- 
crae, Smith $5, bxd. 

An anthology of historical sea adventure in prose 
and verse, illustrated by well-known artists. 


Swedenborg, Emanuel 

Marriage; ideals and realization; comp. by 
William F. Wunsch. 163p. S [c.’29] Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., New-Church Press $1 
Szukalski, Stanislaw 

Projects in design [lim. ed.] 216p. il. F ’29 
Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $30 


Taber, Mrs. Gladys Bagg 
Lyonnesse [verse]. 75p. front. D [c.’29] 


Atlanta, Ga., Bozart Press bds. $1.75 
Taylor, W. D., ed. 
Eighteenth century comedy. 441p. T 


(World’s classics, no. 292) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 
80 c. 

Temple, William Johnston 
Diaries of William Johnston Temple, 1780- 
1790; ed. with a memoir by Lewis Bettany. 
274p. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $7 


Terence [Publius Terentius Afer] 

The comedies of Terence; tr. by F. Perry. 
374p. D ’29 N. Y., Oxford $2.50 
Thallon-Hill, Ida and King, Lida Shaw 

Corinth; v. 4, pt. 1, Decorated architectural 
terra cottas. 132p. il. ’29 Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard $5 
Theocritus 

The complete poems of Theocritus; tr. by 
Jack Lindsay; il. by Lionel Ellis [lim. ed.]. 
200p. Q (Fanfrolic Press) ’29 N. Y., W. V. 
McKee $25 
Thom, Burton Peter, M.D. 

Dust to life; the scientific story of cre- 
ation. 424p. il. diagrs. O [c.’29] N. Y., 
Dutton $5 
The evolution of the world and its inhabitants. 

Tietjens, Eunice Strong Hammond 


The romance of Antar. 230p. (bibl.) il. O 
c. N. Y., Coward-McCann $2.50 
An English version of the ancient story of the 
Arabians about their hero, Antar. 
Toler, Sidney 
_ Somebody’s crooked; a comedy of mystery 
in three acts. 78p. diagr. D (French's stand- 
ard lib. ed.) c.’29 N. Y., S. French 

pap. 75¢. 
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Trollope, Anthony 

Hunting sketches; introd. by Cedric Ells- 
worth Smith; il. by Ned King. 125p. D c. 
Hartford, Conn., E. V. Mitchell $2 


Reprinted from the scarce first issue. 


Turner, Nancy Byrd 
A riband on my rein; poems. 132p. D c. 
Hartford, Conn., E. V. Mitchell bds. $2 


Many of these poems, varied in theme, have ap- 
peared in American periodicals. 
Walker, Rollin Hough 

Jesus and our pressing problems. 208p. D 
[c.’29] N. Y., Abingdon $1.50 

The teachings of Jesus applied to the problems of 
the individual today. 
Webb, Clement C. J. 

Pascal’s philosophy of religion. 126p. D 
’29 -~(4N« Y., Oxford $2 


Wethered, H. N., and Simpson, T. 

The architectural side of golf; preface by 
J. C. Squire; il. by the authors. 229p. il., 
diagrs. (pt. col.) O ’29 N. Y., Longmans 

buck. $25 

A book on golf courses that is entertaining as 
well as technically informative. 

White, Gilbert 

The natural history of Selborne; ed. by E. 
M. Nicholson. 416p (bibl.) il., map O [’29] 
[N. Y., Dutton] bds., $16; lim. ed., $40 

This classic by an English naturalist was first 
published in 178. The present volume, which is 
closely collated with the first edition, is uniform 
with the publishers’ edition of “The Compleat 
Angler,” and is illustrated with two portraits of the 
author, a map of the Gilbert White country and re- 
productions of sixteen wood-engravings by Eric 
Daglish. 

Whitehead, Wilbur Cherrier 

Whitehead’s winning bridge; ed. by Win- 

field Liggett, jr. 200p. front. (por.), diagrs. D 


c. N. Y., Stokes $2 


Standards of auction bidding and play by a well- 
known bridge expert. 


Whitten, Lieut. Col. F. E. 


Wolfe and North America. 332p. il., maps 
O ’29 Bost., Little, Brown $4 


Willard, Theodore Arthur 
The wizard of Zacna. 319p. il. D [c.’29] 


Bost., Stratford $2.50 

A romance based on a legend that in unexplored 
Yucatan still lives a tribe descended from the 
ancient Mayans. 


Wood, Ernest 


The new theosophy. 8op. S 
Wheaton, IIl., Theosophical Press 
$1.25; pap., 75 ¢. 


[c.’29] 





7a. Fletcher Harper, and Zimmerman, Bruce 
ewis 

State school taxes and school funds and their 
apportionment; a report on the practices of the 
forty-eight commonwealths constituting the United 
States of America. 439p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Bur. 
of Educ, bull., 1928, no. 29) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't 
Pr, Off.; Sup’t of Doe. pap. soc. 
Tchaikovsky, Peter Ilyitch 

; Symphony number four in F minor; for piano, two 
fands. 69p. front. (por.) F (Analytic symphony ser. 
No. 16) [c.’29] Bost., O. Ditson pap. $1.25 


Tobias, M. E. 


The tools of retail advertising. 112p. il., diagrs. 
O [c.’29] [St. Louis] Rice-Stix, 1002 Washington 
pap. gratis 


Wattie, Margaret, ed. 


The Middle English Lai le Freine; with a study 
of the date and dialect of the poem and its 
analogues. 49p. (2p. bibl.) O (Smith College studies 
in modern languages, v. 10, no. 3) ’29 Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College pap. 75¢. 
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Title Index to the ‘‘Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Hodson, G. $1.25; 75¢. 
Thecsophical Press 
Architectural side of golf, The. Wethered, 
H. N. $25 Longmans 
Art in America. La Follette, S. $5 Harper 
Art of the photographer, The. Young, E. D. 
Lippincott 

Barefoot saint, The. Benét, S. V. $7.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Billy’s letter. Read, H. S. 60c. Scribner 
Box office. Anderson, J. $2.50 Cape & Smith 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Boswell, J. 
80 c. Heath 
Brief account of diplomatic events in Man- 
churia, A. Parlett, Sir H. $1.25 Oxford 


Brother of the birds. Green, L. M. $5 
McKay 


Browning, R. 6oc. 
Heath 
Hitchcock, F. H. $3 
R. R. Bowker Co. 
Littlehales, L. $3.50 
Norton 
Phillips, C. C. $15 
John Henry Nash 


American lectures. 


Browning’s shorter poems. 
Building of a book, The. 
Casals (Pablo). 

Cole (Cornelius). 


Comedies of Terence, The. Terence. $2.50 
Oxford 

Complete poems of Theocritus, The. Theo- 
critus. $25 W. V. McKee 
Concise Oxford dictionary of current English, 
The. $3.50; $10 Oxford 
Constitution of the Church. Ayrinhac, H. A. 
$3 Longmans 
Corinth. Thallon-Hill, I. $5 Harvard 
Costumes regionaux de la France, Les. Gardi- 
lanne, $330 Harcourt 


— word puzzle book, The. Buranelli, P. 
Simon & Schuster 


35 
Siathase of the Medicis, A. Mariéjol, J. H. 
Harper 


4 
Dawn. Caldwell, W. $2 Wallace Hebberd 
Deep water days. Swan, $5 

Macrae, Smith 
Development of the United States, The. 

Shortridge, W. P. $2 Macmillan 
Diana. Ludwig, E. $5 Viking 
Diaries of William Johnston Temple. Temple, 

W. J. Oxford 
Disaster of Darien, The. Hart, F. R. $5 


Houghton 
Dust to life. Thom, B. P. $5 Dutton 
Economic chronicle of the Great War for 


Great Britain and Ireland, An. Dearle, 
N. R. Yale 
Economic development of India, The. Anstey, 
V. $8.50 Longmans 
Economic development of post-war France, 
The. Ogburn, W. F. $6 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Economic interpretation of history, The. Sée, 


H. E. $3 Adelphi Co. 


Economic principles of consumption. Paul, 
N. $5 Ronald Press 


Eighteenth century comedy. Taylor, W. [p. 

Soc. Oxford 
Enough of dreams. Perri, F. $2.50 

Brentano’s 

Excuse it please. Herford, O. $2 Lippincoit 


Fall of Hosein the Holy, The. $3 Rudge 
Firehead. Ridge, L. $2.50 Payson & Clarke 
First printing in New Mexico. McMuttrie. 


D-G, ; John Calhoun Club 
Food, health, vitamins. Plimmer, R. $1.20 
Longmans 


Chalmers, W. 75 c. 
Efrus & Bennett, Inc. 
Davies, W. H. $2.50 


Footlights and fools. 


Forty-nine poems. 


Cape & Smith 

Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
The. Bible. 8o0c. Oxford 
Frigate “South Carolina.” Middlebrook, L. F. 
$2 Essex Inst. 
Furniture styles, The. Binstead, H. E. $3 
Pitman 


Girl from Woolworth’s, The. Brown, K. 75 c. 
Efrus & Bennett, Ine. 
Gold diggers of Broadway. Bernstein, E. 75 c. 
Efrus & Bennett, Inc. 
The. Sitwell, S. $5 

Houghton 
Lancelot, W. H. 
Wiley 

Peacock, T. L. 8oc. 
Oxford 
Heart of the king-dog, The. Marsh, G. T 


Mott, T. B. $5 

Doubleday, Doran 
History and geography of Ohio. ‘Gregory, 
W. M. o6c. Ginn 
History of Europe and the modern world, A 
Mowat, R. B. $1.50 Oxford 
Home care of the sick. Selvert, Mrs. N. A. 
Saunders 

Pass, C. $12; $34 
W. V. McKee 
House that runs itself, The. Shultz, G. D. 
$2.50 John Day 
How to fly. Studley, B. $3 Macmillan 

Hunting sketches. Trollope, A. $2 
E. y Mit: ‘hell 
Motherwell, H. $3.50 
Brentano's 


Gothick north, 

— of teaching skills. 
2 

Headlong Hall. 


$2.50 
Herrick (Myron T.). 


I 
Hortus floridus. 


Imperial dollar, The. 


Morley, C. D. 


In modern dress. 3 
Random House 


Ivanhoe. Scott, Sir W. $3.50 Macmillan 
Jesus and our pressing problems. Walker, 
R. H. $1.50 Abingdon 

Jip and the firemen. Read, H. S. 60c. 
Scribner 

Johnson (Samuel). Johnson, S. 720 

Columbia Univ. Press 

Lamp and the lute, The. Dobrée, B. $2 
Oxford 
Law on advertising, The. Chapman, e 1 
arper 
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Hazlitt, W. 
Oxford 

Franklin, B. $3.50 
Random House 
Life of Lord Fisher, The. Bacon, Sir R. $10 
Doubleday, Doran 
Life of William Shakespeare, A. Lee, S. $3.25 
Macmillan 

Taber, Mrs. G. B. $1.75 

Bozart Press 
Man’s place among the mammals. Jones, F. W. 


Lectures on the English poets. 
$1.25 


Letters on marriage. 


Lvonnesse. 


$7.50 Longmans 
Mansfield Park. Austen, J. 80c. Oxford 
Marlowe and his circle. Boas, F. S. $2.50 
Oxford 


Swedenborg, E. $1 
New-Church Press 
Mary and the policeman. Read, H. S. 60c. 
Scribner 
Matter, life and value. Joad, C. $6 Oxford 
Mexico simpatico. Harrison, S. L. $1.32 
Heath 


Marriage. 


Minerals. Rocheleau, W. F. 76c. 
A. Flanagan 
Read, H. S. 60c. 
Scribner 


Graham, F. B. 60c. 
World B’k. 


Mr. Brown's grocery store. 


\lodern-city arithmetics. 


Natural history of Selborne, The. White, G. 
$16; $40 Dutton 
Navigation of aircraft, The. Ramsey, L. C. 
$4.50 Ronald Press 


Wood, E. $1.25; 75c. 
Theosophical Press 
Hinton, W. $3 
Norton 
Other side of the fence, The. Martin, N. 
$2.50 Rae D. Henkle 
Our economic life. Carver, T. N. $1.40 
Winston 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, The. $2 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Pascal’s philosophy of religion. Webb, C. $2 
Oxford 


New theosophy, The. 


Opportunities in aviation. 


Pass on the torch. Cross, A. E. $1 
Pilgrim Press 
Perennials of flowerland. Quackenbush, Mrs. 
A. $1.50 Macmillan 
Pictorial photography in America. $3 
Pictorial Photographers of Amer. 
Pioneers of progress. Higham, C. S. $1 
Longmans 
‘Nicholson, W. $1.50 
Coward-M cCann 
Plane trigonometry. Rosenbach, J. B. $2 
Wiley 
Poems. Quiller-Couch, Sir A. $2.50 Oxford 
Poisoned chocolates case, The. Berkeley, A. 
$2 Doubleday, Doran 
Practical salesmanship. Barnhart, W. L. $3.50 
Ronald Press 


Pirate twins, The. 


Practical studies in composition. _ Johnson, 
R. I. $1.48 Macmillan 
Projects in design. Szukalski, S. $30 


Univ. of Chic. Press 


Durward. Scott, Sir W. $3.50 
Macmillan 


Quentin 
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Red trail, The. Dickey, P. 75¢c. S. French 
Register of directors of the United States 
and Canada, 1929. $35 Poor’s Pub. Co. 
Religion for primary grades in units of learn- 
ing. Kraeft, W. O. 8o0c. 
Concordia Pub. House 
Riband on my rein, A. Turner, N. B. $2 
E. V. Mitchell 
Tietjens, E. $2.50 
Coward-M cCann 
Shakespeare’s haunts near Stratford. Fripp, 


Romance of Antar, The. 


E.-l.. Seon Oxford 
Shooting by moor, field and shore. Parker, 
K Lippincott 
Short history of the Brontés, A. Sugden, K. 
$1.75 Oxford 


Schmitt, L. F. $2 
Leebodell Co. 
Romer, A. R. $1.48 
Rand, McNally 
Social psychology of international conduct. 
Stratton, G. M. $3 Appleton 
Sold out! Sullivan, E, D. $2 Vanguard Press 


Shyster lawyer, The. 


Sky travel. 


Some much-loved poems. $1.50 
Grace G. Alyea 
Somebody’s crooked. Toler, S. 75¢c. 
S. French 
Song-land for early grades. Bliss, P. 75c. 


Willis Music Co. 
Miehling, R. 
Motion Picture Projectiontst 
Speculum religionis. $7 Oxford 
That devil Wilkes. Postgate, R. W. $4 
Vanguard Press 
Theory and practice of finance, The. Brooks, 
W. $3 Pitman 
Three gallant plays. Noziére, F. $7.50 
Rudge 
Through France with a*sketchbook. Chamber- 
lain, S. $6 McBride 
To him that endureth. Hendon, J. A. $2 
Caxton Printers 


Sound projection. 


Tree of life, The. Pinton, V. $3 Oxford 
Trudeau (Edward Livingston). Hallock, 
i Tt. Sa Heath 
Twentieth-century poetry. Drinkwater, J. $4 
Houghton 


Vaquero of the brush country, A. Dobie, J. F. 


$3.50 Southwest Press 
Ways we travel, The. Carpenter, F. o92¢c. 

Amer. B’k. 

Weather and why. Elm, I. E. $250 McKay 


What is European civilization? Haas, W. $1 


Oxford 

Whitehead’s winning bridge. Whitehead 
W.C. $2 Stokes 
Why. $1.50 Jean Dwight Franklin 
Why the chimes rang. McFadden, E. A. $1.25 
S. French 

Wizard of Zacna, The. Willard, T. A. $2.50 
Stratford 


Wolfe and North America. Whitten, F. E. 
Little, Brown 


Bailey, H. T. $2.50 
Washburn & Thomas 


Yankee notions. 











HE sale of Americana held by 

Charles F. Heartman, of Metuchen, 

N. J., on Novemebr 23, comprised 
some very rare material. Ira Allen’s 
“Thoughts on the Practice of Hiring 
Preaching,” Weathersfield, Vt., 1816, 
brought $110; Nathaniel Byfield’s “Ac- 
count of the Late Revolution in New- 
England,” etc., Edinburgh, 1689, $260; 
“Acts and Laws of His Majesty’s 
Colony of Connecticut in New England,” 
small folio, New London, 1715, $133; 
A. L. S. of Robert Fulton, 2 pp., 4to, 
March 24, 1814, to James Madison, $105; 
John Grave’s “A Song of Sion,” small 
8vo, published in 1662, $1,010;. John 
Hawksworth’s “A New Voyage Round the 
World in the Years 1786, 1769, 1770, 
and 1771,” etc., New York, 1774, printed 
by James Rivington, $735; Cotton Math- 
er’s “Magnalia Christi Americana,” etc., 
folio, London, 1702, $152.50; ““The New 
England Primer,” 24mo, Boston, 1749, 
imperfect and unknown to all authorities, 
$400; “The Frame of the Government of 
the Province of Pennsylvania in America,” 
etc., folio, unbound, London, 1682, printed 
by William Bradford before he came to 
America, $805. 


































a G PAIN'S part in the early history of the 
Tr New World is further recorded in 
x «Sethe Library of Congress, according to an 
, *s°“@mnouncement just made, by the accession 
be ORa, “remarkable collection of source ma- 
ri. ‘terial’,of the early history of Florida,” 
feo brought, together by the late Mrs. Jean- 

%% nette “Thurber Connor, and the gift of her 
Fe. Jrusband,- Washington E. Connor. Mrs. 

2, ie daughter of Mrs. Jeannette 
: [hurbers, to whose public spirit the United 
“4 States of- ‘the .’80’s owed the establishment 
a “ie American Opera Company, was led 

eatrgeeybing | Meret in Florida his- 
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tory through the presence on her husband’s 
Florida estate of the ruins of an old mis- 
sion. For more than ten years she labored 
with sustained industry and recognized 
scholarship on the history of Spanish 
Florida, for which almost inexhaustible 
material is preserved in Spain, especially 
in the Archives of the Indies in Seville, 
but which remained an almost unknown 
field except for the treatment of the late 
Woodbury Lowery’s two books on “The 
Spanish Settlements Within the Present 
Limits of the United States.”” These, how- 
ever, bring the narrative only to 1574. 
On Mr. Lowery’s death, in 1906, his im- 
portant collection of maps delineating the 
Spanish possessions within the present 
limits of the United States from 1502 to 
1820 came, under his will, to the Library 
of Congress. They provide the geographical 
illustration of the extensive collection of 
documents accumulated by Mrs. Connor. 
With the exception of Mr. Lowery’s 
work, Mrs. Connor found the existing 
histories of Florida unsatisfactory. ‘This 
led her to undertake the examination of 
transcripts in American collections of 
Spanish documents relating to Florida, and 
the beginning of plans for a series of vol- 
umes, “Colonial Records of Florida,” for 
which great masses of transcripts and 
photostat copies of letters and reports of 
the Spanish governors from 1570 down 
to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were made. It is this invaluable ma- 
terial which constitutes the bulk of Mr. 
Connor’s gift. 


"T HE current catalog of Bernard Qua- 

ritch, Ltd., of London contains a wide 
range of rare and valuable books, but the 
most interesting feature is its 199 items 
of autograph letters, documents, and man- 
uscripts illustrated by twenty-nine fac- 
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similes. A few of the rarer and more val- 
uable items include an A.L.S. of Oliver 
Cromwell, 1p., folio, to a personal friend. 
priced at £300; A. L. S. of John Eliot, 
known as the “Indian Apostle,” 1 p., folio, 
Roxbury, Mass., October 28th, 1653, 
£450; holograph poem by David Garrick, 
1 p., folio, referring to a set of puppets be- 
longing to Kitty Clive, the actress, £110; 
A. L. signed “T. G.” by the poet, Thomas 
Gray, I p. 4to, October 25th, 1760, to the 
Rev. James Browne, of Pembroke College, 
£100; a series of 24 A. L. S. by George 
Meredith to Mrs. Steele and one to Lady 
Wood, in all 92 pp., 1867-1908, £200; 
original manuscript of Charles Reade’s 
“The Woman Hater,” 342 pp., 4to, bound 
in morocco, £200; manuscript by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, 17 p., folio, apparently notes for 
an intended romance, £250; and the 
famous manuscript of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
defence of his uncle, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, clearly written on both sides 
of seven leaves of paper, each roughly 12 
by 8 inches in size, somewhat damaged but 
skilfully repaired, written in 1584, £2,500. 
The cataloger in a footnote remarks: “This 
is the most important autograph manuscript 
by an Elizabethan author of the first rank 
that has come on the market for many 
years. Its historical interest can hardly be 
exaggerated.” 


RREPARABLE loss was sustained when 

priceless documents.and manuscripts re- 
lating to American history were ruined in 
the fire that destroyed St. Joseph Seminary, 
at Three Rivers, Quebec. The 50,000 
volume library included a grammar, still 
in manuscript, of the Cree Indian tongue, 
written by Bishop Tache, in his missionary 
days. There were many surveys made by 
Bouchette in the districts of St. Maurice 
and Saguenay in 1812. There were rare 
editions of the relations of Cartier, Les- 
carbot, and other writers treating of the 
customs of the North American Indians; 
first editions of many rare works on Can- 
ada, genealogies of its oldest settlers and 
their families, with information in regard 
to emigrants to New France. ‘The loss, it 
has been said by those familiar with the 
library, is really a national calamity. It 
has added new energy to the effort to house 
important historical material in fire proof 
quarters, 
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PANY announce an edition of 
Anthony Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels 
limited to 500 copies printed in a style ap- 
propriate for the libraries of lovers of fine 
books. Each of the copies bound in full 
levant, or half levant, will contain an auto- 
graph of Trollope, or a piece of manu- 
script in the first volume. Care has been 
taken to secure photographs in color of 
some of the most beautiful scenes, by means 
of which an accurate record was made of 
the natural colors of these subjects. These 
will constitute an extra feature in all 
leather bound sets, The printing has been 
done in the best manner of the Shakespeare 
Head Press at. Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the binding by the Riverside Press at Cam- 
bridge. 


HE manuscripts and papers of Casa- 

nova, written during the last fourteen 
years of his life, while acting as librarian 
for the Count Joseph Wallenstein at the 
Castle of Dux, near Teplitz, have just be- 
come available for publication. They have 
been purchased by Covici, Friede and will 
be published in book form next year. These 
manuscripts cover a wide range of subjects, 
all the way from love poems to treatises on 
“Doubling the Cube” to “Curing the Gout 
with Goat’s Milk.” One manuscript, ““The 
Morning Hours of the King,” hitherto at- 
tributed to Voltaire or Frederick II, now 
appears to have been written by Casanova. 
All of the manuscripts are said to be in 
his handwriting and in Italian. 


THE library of the Southern poet, Paul 

Hamilton Hayne, recently acquired by 
Duke University, of Durham, N. C., 
grows in value and importance as catalog- 
ing proceeds. ‘There are a large number 
of presentation copies of many New Eng- 
land authors, and of English authors of 
the Victorian period as well. ‘These are’ 
far more numerous than had been ex- 
pected. One curious feature was Hayne’s 
habit of composing first drafts of his poems 
on the flyleaves of his favorite books, 
which greatly adds to their value. 


‘T HE annual report of the librarian of 

the Princeton University Library 
emphasizes its rapid growth, doubling the 
number of volumes in the last eight years, 
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and making large additions in a wide 
range of valuable and rare material. In 
the past year it has received a magnificient 
copy of the elephant folio, or original edi- 
tion of Audubon’s “Birds of America,” the 
gift of Alexander von Rensselaer, of the 
class of ’71; and a first edition of Virgil 
to be printed at Paris, from Junius S. 
Morgan, of the class of 88. 


€6 APROPOS of the Stock Market crash 

—if so delicate a subject may be 
broached in levity,” says an editorial in 
Goodspeed’s The Month, “may we whisper 
a tardy but apt reminder that you can play 
the rare-book-and-print-game without fear 
of being sold out for lack of collateral. 
Your dividend of pleasure in fine things is 
supplemented by the knowledge that you 
have made a sound investment, not subject 
to the manipulation of bulls and _ bears. 
Consult your broker for suggestions in en- 
larging your holdings—or if you have only 
begun to entertain the idea of buying, let 
us help.” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT M. SMITH 

has reprinted his interesting essay, “The 
Formation of Shakespeare Libraries in 
America,” from the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion Bulletin. After reviewing the older 
collections, Professor Smith deals briefly 
with the John Carter Brown, the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the Church, Hoe, Perry, 
Huntington, White, Clark, Rosenbach and 
Folger collections. The last named is not 
only the most important in America, but 
is the finest in the world. Professor 
Smith’s review is an interesting tribute to 
Shakespearean collectors in America, whose 
enthusiasm, industry and resources have 
accomplished wonders. 


IR FREDERICK KENYON, Director 

and Principal Librarian in the British 
Museum, has been telling a newspaper 
about a new society which is to be launched 
to do for books what the National Art 
Collections Fund has done for pictures for 
the National Collections. It appears that 
the title of the new Society is to be 
“Friends of the National Libraries,” and 
that a detailed scheme will be ready in the 
course of a few months. The Publisher 
and Bookseller, the organ of the trade in 
the United Kingdom, comments: ‘“Every- 
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one knows how much the National Art 
Collections Fund has been able to do 
towards keeping pictures by great masters 
in this country, in our national collections. 
and it will be a fine thing if similar good 
work can be done for books. That some- 
thing of the sort is badly needed was shown 
recently when there was great danger of 
the Louterell Psalter and the Bedford 
Book of Hours going abroad, a danger 
which, we believe, is not yet finally re- 
moved.” 


S INCE the sale of Wagner manuscripts 

in this city in April, 1927, the re- 
markable prices which they brought has 
had a strong influence in bringing the 
autographic scores of other composers into 
the market. The latest discovery is that 
of the unedited manuscript of Hector 
Berlioz, the French of the romantic school. 
The manuscript was found by Mlle. 
Valentine Berlioz, a relative of the com- 
poser, in a drawer of his paternal dwelling 
in the Dauphine. 


Auction Calendar 


Monday and Tuesday evening, December 16th and 
17th, at 8:15. Important and valuable books, auto- 
graphs and relics from various libraries and col- 
lections. (Items 374.) American Art Association, 
Soe Galleries, Inc., 30 East s7th Street, New 
York City. 


Catalogs Received 


Americana. (No. 18; Items 1794.) Argosy Book 
Stores, Inc., 45 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Americana. (No. 56; Items 1090.) Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
American and English first editions, with a selection 
of autographs. (No. 33; Items 328.) Bookshop of 
Harry Stone, 24 East 58th St., New York City. 
Americana, books, pamphlets and autographs. (No. 
18; Items 1794.) Argosy Book Stores, Inc., 45 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Autographs of celebrities. (No. 58; Items %42.) 
— F. Madigan, 2 East s4th Street, New York 
ity. 
Booklovers’ catalog, including art books, autographs, 
incunabula, first editions, modern fine printing, etc 
(No. 64; Items 684.) Dawson’s Bookshop, 627 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Books about Louisiana and Mississippi, biography, 
scarce law books, local history, fine sets, old 
school books, popular new books, (No 3; Items 184.) 
The Bookshop, 86 Main St., Baton Rouge, La. 
Books and autographs comprising books from modern 
presses, including Ashendene, Doves and Kelm- 
scott, etc., and a choice collection of Bruce Rogers. 
(No. 55; Items 1135.) Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
English modern books and first editions. (Items 
172.) Davis & Orioli, 6, Lungarno Corsini, Firenze 
(I) Italy. 7 
Modern first editions. (No. 5; Items 438.) David 
Magee, 480 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Private presses and finely printed books. (No. 1°: 
Items 411.) Schulte’s Book Store, 80 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 
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Printing Fine Editions: Some Governing 
Principles 


Emery Walker 


HE essential characteristics of a fine 

book on the material side, apart 

from its literary content, depend 
upon three things:—First, the paper; sec- 
ondly, the type and its arrangement; and, 
thirdly, its illustrations, if such are re- 
quired to supplement 
the text. 

Paper has always 
been made of vege- 
table fibre, and, until 
the introduction of 
machines, a sheet at 
atime by hand. For 
books in which the 
cost is not of first im- 
portance hand-made 
paper is often used, 
which, when made of 
linen or cotton rags 
bleached by wear and 
washing and not by 
chemicals, has a character of its own. But 
good paper suitable for fine printing and 
made by machinery is to be had. Such 
paper without the lines impressed upon it in 
imitation of the “laid” lines of hand-made 
paper and sham “‘deckle” (rough edges) 
can be made from good materials. Eng- 
land has long had a pre-eminence in the 
best hand-made papers. ‘They are expen- 
sive, and it is to be feared that cheaper 
and inferior papers from Holland, France, 
and Italy are sometimes displacing them. 
So, too, are certain makes of machine- 
made paper known as “mould-made,” 


J,MER Y 


printing. 


WALKER, 

Morris and Charles Ricketts, 
says Will Ransom, in his new “Pri- 
vate Presses and Their Books,” are 
the masters of the revival of great 
His actual influence can 
never be measured in concrete qualli- 
ties, but it is not too much to say 
that he was the patron saint of those 
private presses that made history. 


though they have been produced upon 
cylinder machines and not made by moulds, 
as are hand-made papers. ‘The thickness 
of the paper should vary with the size 
of the page; thick paper is very objection- 
able in small books, and it can hardly be 
too thin providing 
that at the same time 
it is Opaque. 


William 
Type and the Page 


The first consider- 
ation in the lay-out of 
a book intended to be 
fine is to adapt the 
size of the type to the 
size of the page. A 
large book should 
have a type big 
enough to be read 
without inconven- 
ience. Small types 
were used chiefly for the production of 
books where economy was an object, less 
paper being required—an important mat- 
ter when all paper was made by hand 
and expensive. It is often the custom 
to insert what are called “leads” be- 
tween the lines of type; this is an ad- 
vantage when the book is in a small letter. 
But a better way is to set the “copy” in 
a larger size of type without leads, or very 
thin ones. By so doing, as much of the 
text can be printed on the page, and in a 
more legible way (in printing size makes 
for legibility), as in the “leaded” small 
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One of the many reasons why better books are made in The 





Plant Complete: 


Every step of production is under one roof 
and one management; every contact and 
responsibility is with one house. 


We take the manuscript and deliver the bound volume. 
Editorial Staff, Composing Rooms, Foundry, Pressroom, 
Bindery, Shipping Room ~—- all are skillfully co-ordinated to 
make the best book, at the lowest cost, in the shortest time. | 
There is no chance for alibis in The Plant Complete. | 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


Book Designing : Composition : Electrotyping : Printing : Binding 
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type. It is not more costly to set and no 
more paper is used. 

Until the introduction of composing 
machines some years ago the choice of 
types of good design was rather limited. 
At first, as the machines were used chiefly 
for newspaper printing, where the design 
of the type is not considered of much 
importance so long as it is readable and 
is not too wide—4+.e., taking up more space 
—the “faces” available were, to say the 
least, generally indifferent from the point 
of view of beauty. But of late years the 
companies who control these composing 
machines have devoted very great atten- 
tion to the production of types of distin- 
guished design. Some of these types are 
copied or adapted from the best Italian 
and French faces of the 16th century. 
They are, however, only available to the 
purchasers of the machines, which is a 
handicap to the smaller printer. The best 
printing offices nowadays give considerable 
attention to the even spacing of the words, 
a matter much neglected formerly. 


“Imposition” 


The next point to be considered is what 
is called “imposition’’—that is, the placing 
of the pages in their proper relative posi- 
tion to each other and to the paper page 
of the book. Some of the earliest speci- 
mens of manuscript bookmaking illustrate 
the principle admirably—that is, the two 
pages should be considered as one unit 
of design and the margins arranged around 
both pages accordingly. ‘The narrowest 
margins should be in what binders call 
“the gutter” of the book, the next wider 
at the top of the page (and for this pur- 
pose the measurement should generally be 
made, if the headline is short, from the 
top of the text and not from the top of 
the headline), the outer margins wider 
still, and the lower margin, or “tail,” the 
widest of all, 

It is not unusual, though less frequently 
now than formerly, to print some copies 
of a book upon a larger paper than the 
ordinary copies. These are called “large 
paper” copies. When care has been 
take to adapt the size of the type to 
the size of the page and the paper it 
seems absurd to print the book upon a 
‘arger size. A book may be spoiled quite 
as readily by printing it upon a paper too 
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large for the type page as with margins 
too small. This custom of making “large 
paper” copies may have originated in con- 
sequence of a former habit of binders to 
cut the margins off when rebinding a book. 
If the book was a popular one it may have 
been rebound more than once, and a copy 
uncut would be comparatively rarely met 
with. The margins which suit the origi- 
nal book are quite wrong for a larger one. 
Sometimes the pages are reimposed and the 
excess of margin distributed, then the page 
of type looks too small for the paper. 


Hand-Made Paper 


Another point in connection with the 
production of books intended to be fine 
may be considered. Books, especially those 
issued by French publishers, are sometimes 
advertised as being printed upon various 
papers—Whitman, Japanese, Dutch, &c. 
When an expensive book is sold, perhaps 
for many pounds, surely the whole edi- 
tion should be printed upon the paper best 
suited for it regardless of cost. An extra 
pound or so would probably cover the dif- 
ference in cost between the most expen- 
sive and the least expensive paper which 
could be used. The so-called Japanese 
“vellum” paper, which is said to be made 
upon European machines from the fibre 
of the paper mulberry, has a beautifully 
clear ivory-like color, and gives a brilliant 
impression of the type, but the paper, 
should the book be much handled, gets 
a flannel-like texture which is most objec- 
tionable. It would surely be worth while 
to sacrifice a little of the brilliance for 
the sake of using a fine English hand- 
made paper which will always retain its 
first state. Books printed upon vellum are 
sometimes, but not always, quite as satis- 
factory in appearance as those printed upon 
a really good paper, but collectors have 
generally prized such copies on account of 
their rarity and will probably continue to 
do so. 

Most fine books have illustrations, and 
these are important, and should be repro- 
duced and printed by the method best 
suited to the dignity of the book, such as 
engraved copperplates, etchings, photograv- 
ures, collotypes in monochrome or in color, 
all of which have to be printed apart from 
the text, or in some cases from drawings 
in line which can be printed in the pages 
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These Funk & Wagnalls Books 
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of genuine du Pont Fabrtkotd 


F a prospective book purchaser is con- 

fronted with many volumes, his eye 
naturally travels straight toward those 
with the most inviting covers. 
An attractive, sturdy-looking cover, in- 
dicative of long life and lasting beauty, 
compels his attention. He inspects the 
book, turns the pages within. And this 
good impression, created by the cover, has 
a great deal to do with his ultimate de- 
cision to buy the book. 
Publishers today, realizing 
the importance of a good- 
looking, sturdy cover, are 
finding du Pont FABRIKOID 
the ideal cover material to 
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stimulate the interest of book purchasers 
at first glance. 

FABRIKOID is waterproof and washable. 
Soap and water instantly remove smudges, 
fingerprints, dirt and other soil—restores 
FABRIKOID’s original beauty immediately. 
FABRIKOID is scuffproof, too. It is built 
to give long and clean service. 

Du Pont FAsrikKorp will take various forms 
of decorative treatment—such as superfin- 
ishing, airbrushing, emboss- 
ing. It is also easy to stamp 
with gold or foil. For full in- 
formation and original cover 
suggestions, write to our 
Publishers’ Service Bureau. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


_ Canadian subscribers address: 
Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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of the type or upon the paper of the book. 
This would exclude the use of half-tone 
blocks, which demand a coated paper with 
, polished surface. But if half-tone blocks 
for three or four color printing must be 
used, the best way is to cut the impressions 
close to the printed surface and mount 
them upon the book’s “own” paper; this 
avoids the objectionable glossy margin and 
sives a unity not otherwise obtainable. 
Sometimes such pictures are merely at- 
tached by one edge to the mounting paper 
and are then very liable to damage in 
closing the book. 


Illustrating Books 


Facilities for illustrating books have in- 
creased enormously during the past 100 
years, and still more rapidly during the last 
40 years. In the 18th century prints from 
engraved copperplates were practically the 
only means of multiplying illustrations. 
The use of wood-engraving, popularized, if 
not invented, by Bewick at the end of the 
century, introduced a simpler and cheaper 
method, and this, in turn with lithography, 
superseded the older process. They were 
displaced to a great extent by various pho- 
tographic processes. “The most popular and 
cheapest of these, the half-tone process, has 
created a complete revolution in book and 
newspaper illustration. The greatest draw- 
back to the process is the necessity for the 
use of the heavy coated paper for anything 
but comparatively rough newspaper print- 
ing. The only methods suitable for a fine 
book besides engraved copperplates or lith- 
ography are collotype and photogravure, or 

ne drawings to be printed typographically. 
All these five methods can be printed upon 
paper free from the objectionable coating. 

Finally, a word should be said as to the 
insertion in a book of pages of thin paper 
bearing the title of the illustration preced- 
ing the plate. The ink used in printing 
copperplates does not dry very quickly, so 
when the prints were placed in a book it 
Was customary to put a piece of tissue paper 
over the impression to avoid “set-off” when 
the book was pressed by the binder. Pres- 
ently, instead of a tissue paper, removable 
when the ink was dry, a sheet of thin paper 
was bound in, and this was utilized for 
printing the title of the picture. In the 
Writer’s opinion the natural place to put 
the title of the subject of an illustration 
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is beneath the picture, and not on a page 
which has to be turned before it can be 
read. As all copperplates are steel-faced 
before they are printed, there is little essen- 
tial value to be attached to unlettered 
impressions, especially those printed for the 
edition of the book. 

It is interesting to remember that the 
modern revival of fine printing originated 
in England. Before William Morris pro- 
duced the highly individual work of the 
Kelmscott Press. the average printing of 
books had sunk to a somewhat low level, 
especially so far as the design of type was 
concerned—the press work was often good 
—though in the 18th century Foulis, of 
Glasgow, not to mention some of the early 
practitioners, and William Pickering had 
done much to redeem it. St. John Hornby, 
of the Ashendene Press, Robert Gibbings, 
of the Golden Cockerel Press, Mr. May- 
nard, of the Gregynog Press, Bernard 
Newdigate, of the Shakespeare Head Press, 
Francis Meynell, and the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge have all 
done admirable work. The inspiration has 
proceeded from William Morris, although 
in some cases there is very little superficial 
resemblance. Morris showed how a printed 
book might be on its own plane a work of 
art. 


Ornamentation of Books: the Artist’s Problem 


The element which makes for the 
success of book ornament is a_ perfect 
harmony between the mechanically printed 
page of type and the artist’s inven- 
tions intended to decorate it. ‘Too often 
illustrations which might be quite suitable 
for elucidating the text have not the least 
value in ornamenting the page. The page 
of type is a greyish diaper, and anything to 
be printed and to be in keeping with it 
must harmonize or present an agreeable 
contrast. Usually this harmony is best ob- 
tained by making the drawings in line; the 
really important matter is that the designer 
should work with the printer and, if he 
knows enough about the practical side of 
printing, control him. For want of this 
cooperation the Pre-Raphaelite illustrators 
—HMillais, Frederick Walker, A. B. 
Houghton, Sandys, and others—failed in 
making books which were ornamental in 
the proper sense. Moxon’s “Tennyson” 
of 1857 is full of admirable designs, but 
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these have no relation to the type. The 
engravers who attempted to make “fac- 
similes” of the drawings had a task beyond 
their powers in most cases, and even where 
they had been successful in pleasing the 
artist the wood engravings were entirely 
out of keeping with the type. 

It is interesting to remember that Ros- 
setti’s drawing for the frontispiece for his 
sister Christina’s “Goblin Market,” pub- 
lished five years later, was cut by an ama- 
teur, Charles Faulkner, an Oxford don, 
who had come under the influence of Wil- 
liam Morris, and shows a greater typo- 
graphical instinct, although it was unsup- 
ported again by the printer. In any case 
the artist must make his drawings in a 
manner capable of reproduction either by 
process blocks or wood engravings designed 
so as to come into mechanical relation to 
the type. Those artists who deliberately 
set themselves to make designs which would 
decorate a book have worked in this way 
consciously or unconsciously. 

The drawings need not be what is gen- 
erally called “ornamental’—.e., related to 
a particular period or school of design; but 
it is essential that they should be capable of 
being printed in or with the type; in other 
words, the drawings for the blocks should 
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be such as could be engraved or reproduced 
to make what amounts to rather more 
complicated pieces of type. Much orna- 
ment done on these principles has been de- 
signed of late years by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
and others, who have set themselves to 
revive what was called in the 18th-century 
type-founders’ specimen book, “flowers.” 
‘These are composed of simple elements cast 
as type and set up by the printer according 
to his taste. But any drawings made 
strictly in keeping with the type tend to 
make the pages decorative. 

In the early days of typography, when 
weak screw presses were the only methods 
available for printing, the engravers of the 
illustrations were compelled to adapt the 
designs to what the presses could do, and 
the woodcuts produced were well suited for 
such printing. ‘The books of the 15th and 
early 16th centuries from the presses of 
Germany, Italy, and France were perforce 
ornamental. With modern machines which 
will print perfectly any kind of block which 
can be set with the type, it is necessary for 
the designing artist continually to bear in 
mind the type which must accompany his 
drawings. If he does this the pages will 
be agreeable to look at, and if he is quite 
successful his book may be a work of art. 


The Officina Bodoni 


O the valuable records of modern 
presses prepared by their sponsors 
there must now be added “The 
Offcina Bodoni—The Operation of a 
Hand-Press During the First Six Years of 
Its Work,” a volume printed at the Press 
in Verona, of which 500 copies are in Eng- 
lish and are published through the Pegasus 
Press, Harcourt, Brace & Company. 

An interesting preface tells the story of 
the organization of the Press and of its 
program of putting into beautiful form 
some of the great books of the world. 
Already the Press has printed the poems of 
Michelangelo, Shelley’s “Epipsychidion,” 
Shakespeare’s ‘The ‘Tempest,’ Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova” and some two dozen other 
books besides the complete works ofD’An- 
nunzio in the National Edition. 

The Press was given the custody of the 
punches of the types of Bodoni, the great 


Italian printer and designer, but is avoid- 
ing any imitation of his work and endea- 
voring to find a contemporary style for the 
use of these famous types. 

Other great books that the Press has in 
preparation are Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ben 
Jonson, Marlowe, Herrick, Voltaire, Leo- 
pardi, etc. 

A summary of the Press’ conception of 
its work is as follows: 

“A book consists of five elements: the 
text, the type, the ink, the paper, the bind- 
ing. To create a unity from these five 
elements in such a way that the result 1s 
not a passing product of fashion, but as- 
sumes the validity of permanent value— 
that is our desire. Untrammelled by whim 
and accident so far as human limitations 
permit, the single purpose of these books 
is to take their place worthily in the great 
heritage of which we are the stewards.” 
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BOOK BETTERMENT 


are made here, ahead of the whole industry, by 
the KINGSPORT GIANT of ORGANIZATION 





his giant provides 


more inspection, more 
insistence on care, more 
supervision, and more in- 
centive to the worker by 
creating more benefits for 
the worker. Another giant 
--the giant of Equipment 
--is developing book qual- 
ities, improvements, and 
features that add value to 
any book made at Kings- 
port. From making our 
own electrotypes and ink 
rollers to building special 
machine attachments -- 
the Giant of Equipment 
is busy providing special 
advantages to you in mak- 
ing it a Kingsport book. 


KINGSPORT PRESS 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


NEW YORK 
978 MADISON AVE, 


Sales Agencies CHICAGO 


1609 TRIBUNE TOWER 
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HE making of a fine book of poems or plays de- 
mands an exacting perfection in margins, arrange- 
ment of lines, evenness of impression. Yet no other 
class of books yields so complete a satisfaction to 
printer, publisher, and reader, when the perfect result 
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Samuel A. Jacobs 
Director of Typography, The Stratford Press and 
American Bookbinder 


Laurence B. Siegfried 
Editor of “The American Printer” 


ATALLY, Mr. Jacobs derives 
N from Persia. He was born in the 
land of Hafiz an unstated number 
of years ago—long enough ago to elicit 
from him the query: “Just what does 
Mr. Melcher mean by the ‘new genera- 
tion’ of book mak- 
ers?’ —and came to 
this country at the 
age of 15, blessed 
with an ambition to 
secure a college edu- 
cation and with a 
middle name that is 
the Persian equiva- 
lent of Satan. It 
was perhaps the lat- 
ter, operating 
through ~=Freudian 
channels, which 
prompted him to in- 
clude in a_ recent 
book (Carl Hein- 
rich’s “Orphan of 
Eternity,’ published 
by Louis Carrier) 
a “frontispiece” of 
glossy, bright red 
paper—sans type or 
picture—to suggest 
and symbolize hell 
fire! 
Typographically, he derives more from 
Occidental sources, although it was in 
Persia that he first got printers’ ink on 
his fingers—this by “experimenting” as a 
boy with such odds and ends of type and 
Printing equipment as could be obtained 
from English missionaries by swapping (or 
swiping). Mr. Jacobs, it may be said, 
has a chronic addiction to typographic ex- 
periments; he even confesses to having 
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written poems of his own as copy for cer- 
tain effects he wanted to try out. From 
Persia, too, he brought the faculty for de- 
sign and the very considerable knowledge 
of Oriental alphabets and languages, both 
ancient and modern, which were jointly 
responsible for his 
giving up his educa- 
tional ambitions and 
turning definitely to 
the graphic arts as a 
means of livelihood. 

Coming to New 
York in 1914 after 
five somewhat inde- 
terminate years in 
Worcester, Mass. 
(his first port of 
call in this coun- 
try), he designed an 
Assyrian type face 
for use in a foreign 
language newspaper 
on which he had got 
a job as linotype 
operator — thereby 
subsequently adding 
to the job the duties 
of assistant editor. 
This was followed 
at intervals during 
the next few years 
by Syriac, Nestorian and Jacobite faces— 
terms which may mean more to the reader 
than they do to the writer—for the design- 
ing of which he was recommended by Co- 
lumbia University. (It should perhaps have 
been mentioned that the advice of a Co- 
lumbia professor, with whom he came in 
contact while doing some research work 
on an etymological dictionary in the 
Columbia library, was what finally deter- 
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TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN 
BY DERICK WULFF 


NEW YORK 
COVICI*FRIEDE : PUBLISHERS 


Over-size Kabel (sans serif) high initials 
were used on the chapter pages of this 
distinctly “modern” tale 


mined him on a printing career.) These 
faces, or some of them, were cut for the 
linotype and brought him into touch with 
the linotype people, with the result that in 
1920 he joined the Mergenthaler forces 
at the factory in Brooklyn, at first as a 
special worker, later on a permanent basis 
in the foreign language division of the 
matrix department. In the latter capacity 
he did much of the work on the foreign 
language section of the “Manual of Lino- 
type Typography.” Between whiles, he 
found time to design a number of books. 
He was with the Linotype Company until 
1927, tried his hand for several months 
as a typographic freelance, and in 1928 
was appointed to his present position as 
Director of Typography for the Stratford 
Press and American Bookbindery of New 
York. 

Mr. Jacobs’ work as a bookmaker, and 
more particularly as a typographer, is thus 
based upon a solid foundation of technical 
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knowledge and experience. He knows his 
typesetting machines at first hand, and he 
also knows his matrices—which is to say 
his type faces. He was, for example. one 
of the first men in this country to take 
up the Granjon face—probably the hest 
book face yet cut for the slug machine— 
and has been using it consistently eyer 
since. He has extended the normal typo- 
graphic range of the machine by such de- 
vices as combining Caslon Old Face capi- 
tals with Original Old Style lower case 
—this to avoid the somewhat spotty effect 
of the capitals of the latter—and using 
“low” Caslon capitals (which, if memory 
serves, were specially cut for him) with 
the regular Caslon lower case for even- 
ness of color and texture. These things 
have been done before, of course,— by 
Bruce Rogers at the Rudge plant, for 
instance—but not, to the writer’s knowl- 
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Nineveh,” a Covici, Friede book. Heré 
Mr. Jacobs has employed a typographic 
ornament fittingly Assyrian 
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edge, in a plant the bulk of whose work 
consists of trade edition books. 

What is perhaps more important from 
the standpoint of typographic quality, he 
knows the grade of work that can be got 
out of the machine with half-way capable 
handling—which last, as will be well and 
truly certified by any one who has tried 
it, is not the easiest thing in the world 
to secure under ordinary trade conditions. 
The real problem in improving the quality 
of present-day book typography—and the 
point applies to commercial typography as 
well—is not so much to get good faces, 
of which there are plenty available, as to 
get good composition, a factor which de- 
pends entirely on the human element. You 
can teach almost any man or woman to 
operate a machine, but to teach him to set 
type on it is something else again. Mr. 
Jacobs has not only succeeded in teaching 
his operators to refrain from such common 
trade practices as using en or even em 
spaces between sentences, but he _ has 
brought them to the point where they will 
thin space a line of text when conditions 
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lhe spearhead motif figures in the typo- 

graphic border of this book. Also Goudy’s 

Forum Title, a type derived from Roman 
sources, strikes a classic note 
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This title-page was printed with the title 
line in green and the border in red. The 
types are Civilite and Hadriano 


call for thin spacing. His books are well 
set, which is no mean praise for the out- 
put of anybody’s print shop. 

If the technical side of his work has been 
stressed in the above, it is not with any 
intention of slighting the aesthetic. Tech- 
nical knowledge of itself may prove to be 
something of a handicap; your shop-minded 
man, as a rule, goes only so far. Mr. 
Jacobs has a happy faculty for getting 
the “feel” of a book and interpreting it 
simply and directly in paper and ink, with 
some characteristic touch of his own which 
at once marks it off from the kind of thing 
that is set in any old type that will “bring 
it into 300 pages.” 

Take, for example, “Plus and Minus” 
(Covici, Friede), a fantastic, sensuous, 
“modern” sort of tale from the German— 
novel is too heavy a word for it—which 
might be horsily described as out of pres- 
ent-day ultra Continental European so- 
ciety by a member of the “younger” gen- 
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THE SET-UP 
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Pansy had the stuff, but his skin was brown; 
And he never got a chance at the middleweight crown. 
Mean as a panther, 

Crafty as a fox; 

He could hit like a mule, 

And he knew how to box. 

A jungle jinx 

With eyes like a lynx 

A head like a bullet 

And a face like the Sphinx: 

Battered, flat, massive: 

Grim: 

Always impassive. 


He was supple of build, 
Graceful; 

Trim: 

Heavy above, 

With legs slim. 
Compact: 

Neat. 





3 


A page from Joseph March's poem, “The 

Set-up,’ Covict, Friede; set in Granjon 

with incidentals in a rugged German 
titling letter 


eration—a rather sophomoric member who 
was feeling his oats. ‘The text is set in 
Bodoni—not Bodoni Book but Bodoni, 
which, curiously enough, is still the only 
text face available that has anything at 
all of a “modern” connotation about it— 
with over-size Kabel (sans serif) high 
initials on the chapter pages, not placed 
in the usual way but centered under the 
chapter headings and carrying the eye 
from the heading down into the text. A 
simple enough thing in itself, this last, but 
how well it fits in! 

The Kabel is used again on the title- 
Page, set without capitals, ‘“‘modernist”’ 
fashion, and with a turned d used instead 
of a p in “plus” to give the effect of a 
long descender and carry out the vertical 
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JFROM CENTAUR TO CROSS 


the unpublished correspondence 
e7 


The Centaur~ 


TRANSLATED BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
GILBERT CHINARD 


. 


1929 
On this page the economy of means is 
worth noting. The page is set in one 
size each of Lutetia Italic and Linotype 
Garamond 


lines of the page. Author’s and translator’s 
names and the signature are in Eve Heavy, 
which again holds character and color. A 
point that-is lost in the illustration, due 
to the reduction, is the use of a vertical 
typographic border at the sides—printed in 
red in the book—the joints of which form 
alternating plus and minus signs. A title- 
page, in short, that strikes the right key- 
note and is technicaliy clever. 

Or, again, take ‘““The Queen of Nine- 
veh,” another Covici, Friede book. Here, 
one imagines, was a manuscript that must 
have had a special appeal for a typographer 
of Persian extraction! The scene was laid 
in ancient Nineveh, and Mr. Jacobs, 
delving into his fund of Oriental lore, 
dug up a typographic ornament that was 
almost the counterpart of the character- 
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its own yarn and controlling every step of 
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stic arrowhead-shaped stroke of the ancient 
cuneiform writing. ‘This he used in what 
one takes to be the Ninevehan fashion 
to indicate the numbers of his chapters 
(see reproduction of contents page), re- 
peating it in larger size on the half title 
pages that were used before each chapter 
_the manuscript being a short one. Note 
the progression of the numbers from 1 to 
5, 6 to 10, 11 to 15, etc. The text was 
set in 14 point Granjon, solid, thus giving 
due length to the book without obvious 
padding, and the chapter pages embellished 
with headbands of typographic ornament 
attuned in feeling to the text and with 
a spearhead motif prominent. ‘The title- 
page is a “stunt” which, at least in the 
writers opinion, fully justified itself—a 
built up arrangement of rules which would 
be meaningless in itself but which, in con- 
junction with the title immediately above, 
somehow manages to convey a distinctly 
Assyrian suggestion. 

The spearhead motif also figures in the 
typographic border used in “Messalina: 
Roman Temptress” (Louis Carrier), of 
which the title-page is shown. One notes 
the use of Mr. Goudy’s Forum Title on 
this page, a type derived directly from 
Roman sources. 

On an entirely different order is ‘““The 
Set-Up” by Joseph Moncure March 
(Covict, Friede). Here «1s a real prob- 
lem, technically and otherwise: to take 
this extremely contemporary, ultra-realistic 
narrative, written in free verse which in 
many cases runs only one or two words 
to the line (a style which makes it im- 
possible to get a square page) and set it 
in a way that would fittingly interpret 
the text and at the same time hold char- 
acter with Alexander King’s remarkably 
atmospheric illustrations.* Mr. Jacobs’ 
solution was to set the text in Granjon, 
with chapter and running titles, folios and 
other incidental matter in Neuland, a 
massive, rugged German titling letter 


*T . . . . 
he illustrations appeared only in the limited 
edition, 
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having something the character of a 
linoleum cut. “‘Two-point rules at top and 
bottom give squareness to the text page, 
and, doubled at the head of the chapter 
(or is it canto?) pages, suggest the ropes 
of the prize ring. ‘Title-page entirely in 
Neuland, yellow fly-leaves, backbone label 
in the Neuland, and an all-over figured 
cover design in red and black on yellow 
stock carry out the effect, giving a unified, 
distinctive and extremely interesting vol- 
ume. 
Space limitations prevent anything but 
a brief typographic note on the remaining 
specimens, which are selected to show the 
range and variety of Mr. Jacobs’ work 
as a designer. 

On the Maurice de Guerin title-page, 
the economy of means used is worth 
noting. The page is set in one size each 
of Lutetia Italic and Linotype Garamond, 
with a nice choice of capitals, small capi- 
tals and lower case. 

The title-page of “Images in Jade’ was 
printed with the title line in green and 
the border in red. ‘The types are Civilite 
and Hadriano. 

For the jacket of Vincent Starrett’s 
“Penny Wise and Book Foolish’ Mr. 
Jacobs used a built-up design of typo- 
graphic ornament, done in the general 
style of a tooled leather binding. ‘The 
rather sober title-page, set in Baskerville, 
with type forming part of the border, has a 
good book-collectorish flavor. The text of 
this book was set in the 11%4 point Lino- 
type Scotch with long descenders—another 
good book face—with running heads in 
Lutetia Italic and large folios at the 
bottom in Baskerville. 

A Barnhart script type (which deserves 
wider use than it has so far received) and 
Baskerville are jointly responsible for the 
interesting period effect of the “Cor- 
respondence of Aaron Burr,” one of a 
series of limited editions of Americana 
that Mr. Jacobs is doing at the Stratford 
Press for Covici, Friede. 
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— That attractive binding helps the success of 
the book and costs little or no more than 
mediocre binding. 


— That Brock and Rankin craftsmanship has 
been employed in binding the outstanding 
catalogs, school books, and general publica- 
tions in the United States for thirty-seven 
years. 


— That there are “different ways to take” in 
the binding of books and our experience is 
oftered as your guide. 


—- That we handle hundreds of small runs dur- 
ing the year while our capacity of 45,000 
case bound books a day also invites the large 
runs. 


— That prompt delivery is a vital point with 
Brock and Rankin. 


BROCK 2 RANKIN 


Chicago 
Phone: Harrison 0429 619 So. LaSalle Street 


Book Binders 


Commercial Book Binding at its Best 
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Title-pages in New Books 


The New Books Offer Many Evidences of Typographical Skill at 
the Manufacturing Desk 


HE high tide of publishing brings 
7 to the book counters numbers of 

books the make-up of which has been 
the product of months of painstaking 
preparation on the desks of the manufac- 
turing departments. 

When one appreciates the multiplicity of 
decisions that must be made and the num- 
ber of problems faced before a good trade 
book is ready for distribution it is a wonder 
that so many volumes can come through on 
scheduled time. “That this can be done in 
the pressing months of the big fall pub- 
lishing season is the greater testimony to 
the systematic work that goes on in a 


| HERODOTUS 


&dited by 
GORDON KING 


and illustrated by 
BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY 1929 NEW YORK 


Herodotus as designed by the Country Life 

Press needed a bold title-page to go with 

the bold black illustrations of Artzybasheff, 

the vigorous scroll down the page adds just 
the right touch 


hundred publishing offices. The increased 
attractiveness of our books is one of the 
important reasons for the increased sales of 
recent years. 

Title-pages offer a study in themselves, 
and a half-dozen interesting experiments 
are reproduced here from among the many 
that could be selected. 


NEW YORK 
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By H. I. BROCK 


and 
J. W. GOLINKIN 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 1929 


A delicate drawing which does not effec- 

tively reduce to this column’s width has 

been used for the well-lettered title-page 

of “New York is Like This,’ issued by 
Dodd, Mead 
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| p eB S UJ D S kK | “Pilsudski and Poland” was printed for the 
Dial Press by Vail-Ballou Press. The ey. 


AND cellent typography of its text is eee 


by a title-page which centers round { 


publisher’s mark 
BY 


| 
ROM a 




















EXCUSE IT 
PLEASE 


OLIVER HERFORD 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY DUNLOP 











LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS 


NEW YORK MCMXXIX 





PHILADELPHIA 

| AND 

| LONDON 
J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A o] Ba : ; 
« THE SHOW BOOK \® The new Oliver Herford has been issued 


OF REMO BUFANO by Lippincott with painstaking care as 10 
type, binding and jacket. The title-page s 
oG enlivened with a Z as for zest 


SEVEN PLAYS 
FOR 
MARIONETTES & PEOPLE 
ONE FOR EVERY DAY 





“The Show Book of Remo Bufano’ hus ¢ 
title-page drawn by the author and printes 


TEXT & DRAWINGS BY REMO BUFANO 
in two colors. The drawing has been cov 


£. bined very happily with the type font @ i 
THE MAC the result is a very appropriate “door 1 
ro ——— the book.” The printing was by the 


NEW YORK 1929 





Stratford Press 
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From plate-making to binding 


_..the Conkey mark signifies 








BOOK-MAKING 
ABILITY 


‘Poe W. B. Conkey Company is one of the 
largest and most complete book-manu- 
facturing plants in the world. It employs the 
best machinery and the highest type of skill- 
ed craftsmen to produce an excellent stand- 
ard of work... The Conkey Winged Horse 
emblem has been symbolic of good book-mak- 
ing since 1877. Millions upon millions of 
volumes have carried its message of quality 
to all parts of the world. 


Every Conkey operation in the manufacture 
of a book offers an extra measure of service. 
Plates are stronger, type composition more 
expert, bindings more serviceable. Yet this 
extra measure of value costs noth- 
ing more. On the contrary, it is @ Gp; 
accompanied by welcome econo- 
mies and speed in production. 
The Conkey Winged Horse 
should be in the books you buy. 





The Mark of 
Good 


Bookmaking 
Since 1877 


W. BB CONKEY COMPANY 
Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
HAMMOND INDIANA 
Branch Offices: Chicago and New York 


CONKE Y- MADE 


BOOKS 
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TEXTYPE 


A New Linotype Face for 
Textbooks and Reference Works 


XTYPE is a new Linotype face especially suitable Has Great 
for use in textbooks and reference works. It is pri- Lesibility 
marily a face of great legibility and high word count, but 
one of dignity and beauty as well. 















In no class of printing are ease of reading and freedom fhiminates 
from eye-strain so necessary as in books to be studied. Eye-strain 
Mental fatigue, caused by excessive attention demands 
of the type, increases the difficulties of concentration. 








Textype makes reading easier. Its strong characters, jakes 
without fine lines to break down—its suggestion of old- Reading 
style beauty—the rounded contours of its serifs, elimi- ©4s!#€F 
nating causes of smudgy letters—its abundant “light” 

for easy reading—its pleasing weight of line, neither too 

light nor too dark—all these features enable readers to 

devote more attention to context and less to reading. 











For any kind of books where reader-attention is at a gayes 
premium, specify Textype. Your readers will like it— Space 
and you will save space from its great increase in word 
count. A request to the nearest Linotype agency will 
bring a specimen folder showing Textype in all sizes. 









MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York + San Francisco + Chicago 
New Orleans - Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


rane LINOTYPE - 










LINOTYPED IN CLOISTER BOLD, TEXTYPE AND BOLD FACE NO. 2 
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A Riband on My Rein 


pOEMS BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL 


1929 


Nancy Byrd Turner's new poems have 

been produced at the Little and Ives plant 

under the supervision of Robert Josephy 

who has used typographic ornaments as 
title-page decoration 


Less Bulky Books 


HE discussion about bulky books has 

been going on in England as well as 

here and one large publisher has 

taken his problem direct to the public by 

nding a frank letter to the London 
limes. The case is stated as follows: 

“The bulk or thickness of books, and 
especially of novels, is a question which has 
been thrashed to death among publishers 
and booksellers without any apparent re- 
sult. I venture to write you, therefore, in 
the hope of eliciting the views of some of 
he reading public. 

“According to the majority of book- 
sellers, a novel does not look worth 7s. 6d. 
unless it is over an inch thick. The aver- 
age novel is about 288 pages long, and so 

obtain this thickness it becomes neces- 
sary to print the book on a cumbersome 
paper akin to blotting-paper. ‘The texture 
t this paper makes it a constant nightmare 


OT 


+ 
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to printers. It is impossible on its surface 
to obtain a really clear impression from a 
delicate type, and consequently very few 
novels can claim, typographically, to be a 
credit to the printers and publishers of this 
country. 

“Tt should at this point be stated that, 
owing to the limited circulation of the 
average novel, it is impossible to produce it 
for less than 7s. 6d., and the paper, which 
has been mentioned above, costs the same 
as a good quality thin paper. Unfortun- 
ately, therefore, the solution of the prob- 
lem does not lie in the reduction of the 
price of a book in accordance with its 
thickness. 

“It is impossible here to discuss the tech- 
nical details of the subject; suffice it to say 
that were we able to overcome this preju- 
dice the publisher would at once be able 
to improve the standard of his novel pro- 
duction. A thin, good quality paper means 
more elegant type and better printing and, 
since the sheets are easier to fold, neater 
binding. I have purposely discussed only 
the novel. The prejudice does not extend 
in any real degree to books of essays, 
poetry, biography, travel, or a more gen- 
eral nature. In these cases a book-buyer 
judges their value not on their thickness 
but on the number of pages and the size 
of the type and this surely should be the 
criterion for novels as well. 

“When it is realized that over half of 
the books published in this country during 
the course of a year are fiction and, in 
consequence, poor productions, this ques- 
tion assumes some importance in the eyes 
of booklovers at least.” 


Yours faithfully, 
KEOoN HUvuGHEs, 
Director, Ernest Benn, Limited. 
Bouverie House, 154, 
Fleet Street, E.C., 
Nov. 5.” 


New Binding Cloth 


HE coming of a new binding cloth 

pattern from one of the standard 
makers of cloths gives the harrassed manu- 
facturer an opportunity for some new 
experiments. Interlaken Mills has just 
sent out a new pattern with a_ basket 
weave effect, which comes in all the colors 
of the “extra” and common grades. 
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Handy Volume Series 


series presents quite a special problem 

to the book manufacturer, as many 
elements have to be studied from a point 
of view different from that with which the 
manufacturer approaches the making of a 
single volume. In making plans for a 
series the publisher realizes that the style 
of binding chosen Is going- to appear again 
and again, and it must be something that 
the public does not tire of and which, when 
found on the library shelves, will stand 
repetition. The making of a series also 
offers an opportunity for economies, and 
only by economies is the making of some of 
the series possible. For example, lining 
papers can be printed in quantity and used 
in one volume after another, as the vol- 
umes in the series are all the same size and 
the lining paper is selected for continued 
use. The binding cases, too, can be made 
up in quantity and the titles imprinted 
afterward in smaller lots. The jackets 
often offer the same chance for the econo- 
mies of quantity. 

In the fall output of books, one notices 
the beginning of a new series from Harper 
called the College Library, for which 
a black cloth back with maroon paper 
sides and dull gilt label have been selected. 
The book is larger than some college clas- 
sics, being 7 inches x 454. The whole lay- 
out is very effective. Harcourt, Brace for 
their American Author Series settled upon 
a format 634 high, with a special lining 
paper like an old American quilt, and gilt 
lettering on blue. Scribner’s have many 
handy series, including their Modern Stu- 
dents’ Library, Philosophical Library, and 
now Library of English Literature. For 
the latter they have chosen a volume 634 
inches high, for which they are using a 
handsome red buckram with gilt letter- 
ing, and lining papers made up of literary 
maps. Macmillan, when they planned the 
long Modern Readers’ Series, adopted a 
blue cloth with tinted lining paper and a 
decorative border for the title-page. This 
series is being steadily added to, and each 
volume has new very well-planned type. 
The famous old Everyman Library has 
changed the design of its back to one that 
has a little less gilt on it, and, if anything, 
a little larger type. “‘Chesterfield’s Let- 


Pais the format of books in 


ee 
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ters” has just been added, and the series is 
climbing steadily toward the thousand 
mark. 

No publisher ever hit upon a more at- 
tractive binding design for a series than 
did Oxford when they replanned the 
W orld’s Classics with its panelled blind 
stamping and hand-lettered title on the 
back. Blue seems to be a favorite among 
all book designers for series, for Nelson’s 
very widely sold series of English Classics 
has the same color cover, and, like Oxford, 
it uses formalized lining paper. 

Macmillan has entered into a new pro- 
gram on its Pocket Classics Series, and is 
now making them taller, 654, and using a 
red fabrikoid and a gray lining paper, quite 
different from the familiar old brown cloth. 
A series in which the publisher gets great 
variety and a satisfactory combination is 
the Little Library of Macmillan’s, each 
item having a new binding cloth, special 
lining paper and a general gaiety, which 
shows much care in the planning. Lippin- 
cott adopted for their new series a bright 
orange buckram with black lettering, which 
is very pleasant to the eye, and the type, 
too, is one of the new fonts that makes the 
book one to leaf through with pleasure. 

Still another series that shows great care 
in the planning is The Travellers’ Library, 
designed by Wrenn Howard of the English 
house of Jonathan Cape, counted one of 
the best book designers in England. In this 
country Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith are publishing the series in the same 
attractive format and the same charming 
blue binding. 


Modernism in Layout 


"THE new movement in typography and 

advertising layout is discussed by 
Douglas C. McMutrtrie in a new volume 
entitled “Modern Typography and Lay- 
out,” just published by the Eyncourt 
Press at 440 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. ‘The volume is quarto size and il- 
lustrated by many layouts in modern 
types. ‘The printing is done in three and 
four colors. ‘The volume represents typi- 
cal work in the modern manner from Ger- 
many, Russia, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Italy and the United States. An intro- 
duction to the volume has been written 
by Edmund G. Gress, long time editor 
of the American Printer. 
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Artist and Printer Work Together 


me HEREBY acknowledge my grati- 

tude to Mr. Harry L. Gage, to 

whom all honor is due in the mak- 
ing of Sally’s Book,” says a paragraph of 
acknowledgment conspicuously printed in 
the front pages of “Sally’s A B C” on the 
Harcourt, Brace list. ‘“‘He designed the 
book, the letters, and some of the pages, 
giving me courage to attempt the work 
and guiding my hand from A to Z.” 
Signed, “Dugald Stewart Walker.” Such 
acknowledgment from a famous designer 
to the printer is a new indication of the 
cooperative spirit that goes into the suc- 
cessful production of the many beautiful 
children’s books that recent seasons have 
brought forth. 

The inspiration for “Sally’s A B C” 
came from an old sampler, and the double 
page designs for each letter of the alphabet 
have been worked out with meticulous care 
in the beautiful technique of Mr. Walker. 
All through the planning of the book he 
was in close touch with the printing office 
of the Bartlett-Orr Press, where Mr. 
Gage is one of the directors. The book 
will also interest the producer of books be- 
cause it is printed in a combination of 
photographic line and screen process on un- 
coated stock, and a beautiful effect has 
been achieved by the careful use of but two 
colors, brown and blue. The binding, too, 
will interest the bookmaker as something 
quite new in solving the binder’s problem. 
The title in large lettering was printed on 
heavy brown paper, and over this was 
pasted common scrim through which the 
lettering shows with softened effect. The 
paper and scrim are then used as a binding 
cloth, and thus a happy impression of an 
old style picture book is obtained. 


New Bindings 
OUGLAS.COCKERELL, dean of 


the binders’ craft, has perfected a new 
hand process for the making of marble 
paper—a significant revival of an ancient 
and beautiful art. ‘The process of its man- 
ufacture consists of throwing spots of pre- 
pared colors on to a trough of size made 
from seaweed. ‘The colors floating on the 
surface of the size are combed in various 
ways and then picked up on a sheet of 
paper that has been washed with alum 
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water. It will thus be seen that each 
sLeet of true marble paper is a separate 
creation calling for skill and taste on the 
part of the workman. 

In a series of editions of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Keats, the Oxtord Book of Eng- 
lish Verse naa other titles, the Oxford 
University Press will combine these bind- 
ing papers with leather especially tanned 
and dyed to Mr. Cockerell’s specifications. 
and decorated in blind and gold ornaments. 
The first titles will be ready about De- 
cember Ist. 

Mr. Cockerell is known to readers of 
the Publishers’ Weekly as the author of a 
series of articles on various aspects of book- 
binding, a part of his new book, “Some 
Notes on Bookbinding.” 


Conference on Printing Research 


HE Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy of Pittsburgh held on November 


7th and 8th a world conference on 
——— with about 250 delegates present. 
The National Association of Book Pub- 
iden was represented by Robert O. Bal- 
lou of the firm of Jonathan Cape & Har- 
rison Smith. ‘There were delegates from 
other countries and important addresses 
delivered on the present practice and func- 
tion of the industries as affecting the field 
of printing. ‘The conferees voted to pro- 
ceed to establish a graphic arts research 
foundation whose object would be: 

1. Conduct basic technical research in 
all phases of the graphic arts. 

2. Consider the great problems of im- 
mediate importance to the graphic arts. 

3. Outline means of inspecting or check- 
ing results in manufacture or purchase to! 
the benefit of the graphic arts. 

4. Cooperate with other graphic arts re- 
search activities to avoid duplication excep! 
as required for confirmation and checking 
purposes, 

5. Record and index all sesearch work 
in process, all research data available, and 
other pertinent information. 

6. Publish results of all general research 
activities and special studies. 

7. Initiate desirable research projects In 
cluding the economics of the related in- 
dustries. 

To carry out this resolution a committee 
of six was appointed. The convention 
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A New Home For An Old Institution 
», With the completion of the final unit of the new Lakeside 
Press building, our offices, which for more than thirty-three 
years were located in Plymouth Court, Chicago, have been 
moved to 350 East ‘I'wenty-Second Street, Chicago. +¢ 3 






RR 


J ONNELLEY & SONs COMPANY 
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+ ‘The new building, having more than a million 
square feet of floor space, devoted to the production of 
high-grade printing, is equipped to manufacture books of 
every description, swiftly, accurately and economically. 3 
Our booklet describing the making of the new Ency ek 
ia Britannica in our plant will be mailed to you on request. 

¢ THE LAKESIDE PRESS 3's R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS 
COMPANY #¢ 350 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, CHICAGO. 
LASTERN SALES OFFICE: 79 MADISON AV E., NEW YORK CITY. 
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touched upon the problems of printing 
books in only a minor way, as that is but a 
very small part of the use of print, but any 
perfecting of the use and knowledge of 
paper, ink, type and production will ulti- 
mately be to the advantage of book pub- 
lishing as a whole. 


Tribute to a Photographer 
TUDENTS of modern design as well 


as lovers of distinguished photography 
will find pleasure in studying the volume 
on Edward Steichen with an appreciation 
by Carl Sandburg which Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., have just issued in a limited edition 
of 925 copies signed by both Steichen and 
Sandburg. ‘The photographs have been re- 
produced by the Knudsen process; the text 
has been planned by Robert S. Josephy, 
working with Little & Ives. 


The Walpole Printing Office 
PETER BEILENSEN, known to col- 

lectors of fine printing by his Peter 
Pauper Press has now dropped the garb 
of Peter Pauper and announces the found- 


VAN REES 
PRESS 


COMPLETE 


BOOK 
MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK 














Complete Book Manufacturers 


* Since 1393 


518 West 26% Street_New York 


onsider: 
Complete manufacturing under one roof? 
‘Largest capacity in New York, 
36-year record of Service 
For estimates telephone CHickering 8667 
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OK— well call 
Poilger-he dedi 
BRYANT 4260 
132 West 43%St NewYork 


* jackets for over 40 publishers “ 


Complete Book Manufacturing 


CORNWALL PRESS 


and 


McNamee Bookbinding | 


Company 


’ I ‘HESE plants offer large facilities of | 
the most modern equipment for | 
the complete manufacture of books of 


all descriptions under one responsi- 
bility with out-of-town costs and service 
equal to New York City. 


Composition, electrotyping and press | 


Sheets 


work at Cornwall, New York. 
delivered by motor 


prompt delivery in New York City. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Telephone Walker 8120 


truck daily to | 
McNamee Bookbinding Co., 426 West | 
Broadway, New York City, assuring | 
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ing of the Walpole Printing Office in 
partnership with Edmund ‘Thompson. 
The address is 204 North Ave., New 
Rochelle. 


“Fifty Books” Exhibit 


ITH the idea of making the Fifty 

Books Show more effective by hav- 

ing the period covered coincide with 
the calendar year, the directors of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts have 
decided to open the exhibit on February 
first instead of May first and to have the 
books selected cover the previous calendar 
year. The collection of Fifty Books now 
on the road covered books published be- 
tween March, 1928, and March, 1929. 
The next selection, in order to put the 
show on a calendar basis, will cover books 
between March, 1929, and December, 
1929, and thereafter by even calendar years. 
As practically no books are published in 
December, the closing date for submission 
of books will be December 1oth, and before 
that date copies of books should be sent to 
the Institute’s headquarters, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York. The jury will meet 
shortly afterward, and the display will be 
made ready for the opening at the New 
York Public Library on or about February 
first. Frederic W. Goudy, the well- 
known designer, will be one of the jury 
this year as well as Frank A. Altschul. 
President of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and active member of the 
Grolier Club, and William Reydel of the 
Newell Emmett Company and Secretary 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 

The interest in the exhibit and its effect 
on standards of production in this country 
is increasing with each year, and the de- 
mand for the exhibit on its travels shows 
that the appreciation of fine bookmaking is 
not restricted to a few large book centers. 
The Institute has a membership of 500 
scattered all over the country who con- 
tribute to the cause, and it is supported, 
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also, by a membership of some 100 firms, 
including leading publishers, makers of 
type, paper, etc. 

The Institute exhibit of American Book 
Illustration, which has usually been opened 
in December, will be rearranged for some 
different date, so as not to be confused 
with this other show. 


The Best Ten 


AN interesting piece of catalog making 

in the old and rare book field is 
shown in an envelope folder of 12 pages 
that comes from Goodspeed’s, Boston. The 
folder is devoted wholly to books in the 
fine and applied arts, and the compiler has 
picked out ten books on each of fifteen 
different subjects, Architecture, Costume, 
Drawing, Art, History, Printing, ete. 
Thus each potential customer finds some 
thing to his taste. 


Halcyon Press 
NEW edition of Coleridge’s ‘Ancient 


Mariner” will soon come from the 
Halcyon Press. A rare type based on that 
of Arrighi of Vicenza is being used. The 
London Mercury mentions the illustra- 
tions as being “aptly enough, by David 
Jones.” ‘Three editions, at ten, four and 
two guineas, will be published, the first 
of which has been completely subscribed. 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
CaO? 
Complete Edition Work 





HARMON & IRWIN, Inc. 


395 Lafayette Street and 
21 and 23 E. 4th Street, New York 
Edition Binders, Leather and Cloth. High- 
grade catalogs and pamphlets. 
Telephone Spring 658@ 








BOOK BINDING 





Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. 





Prompt Service. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
MURPHY-PARKER COMPANY, 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| 
| 
| 





Volume Library. Late ed. 
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for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 
no charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
All other classifications 20c. a line. Bills rendered 
monthly. 

J 


Write plainly on one side of paper. The Weekly 


is not responsible for typographical errors. Illeg- 
ible “wants” ignored. Each title must begin on a 


BOOKS WANTED 


W. Appatt, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Mag. of Am. History. Aug., 1882. 





ADELBERT COLLEGE LIBRARY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Clark, Bishop Thomas M. Reminiscences. 1894. 


Americus Bx. Co., AMeErIcuS, Ga. 
Fries. History Forsyth County, N. C. 
Wyeth. With Sabre and Scalpel. 

Port Royal Letters. 

Wylly. Seed Sown in Colony Georgia. 
Bourns. Narrative of De Soto. 
Testimony of an Escaped Novice. 
White. Statistics of Georgia. 

Georgia Historical Society Papers. 
Ramsey’s South Carolina. Vol. 2. 


W. H. Anpbre, 604 KitTrReDGE BLpc., DENVER 
Macaulay. Putnam or Houghton Mifflin sub- 
scription ed. 


Burton. Arabian Nights. Kamschatka Benares 
ed. 











THe Arcuway, 319 Pike St., SEATTLE, WASH. 

Love Letters of a Musician. Myrtle Reed. 

Studies and Difficulties in Mathematics. De 
Morgan. Latest ed. 

Send list of out of print books. 





Arcus BK. SuHop, 333 S. DEaARBoRN, CHICAGO 


Cumont. Mysteries of Mithras. 


ASHTON & Major, 998 QuARRIER StT., CHARLES- 
TON, W. VA. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The Worlds and I. 





ATLANTIC Mo. B’KsuHop, 8 ARLINGTON, BosTON 
Le Rhythme Musical. Matthis Lussy. 


AUGUSTANA BK. CONCERN, Rock ISLAND, ILL. 

Babcock. Scandinavian Element in the United 
States. Pub. originally as vol. 3, no. 3 of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. 


J. Barr & Co., Hocustr. 6, FRANKFuRT A.M., Ger. 


Journal of American Chemical Soc. Vol. 31— 
1909, part 6 to end of vol. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce. 1919 to 
1921. 





The Weekly Book Exchange 


How to use *‘Books Wanted” and ‘For Sale’ 


ERMS: Under “Books Wanted” (a service 


separate line except grouped titles by one author. 
Objectionable books excluded when noted. [f 
books wanted were originally published in a for. 
eign language, state whether original or transla- 
tion is desired. 

& 


In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 

Give your name and address. 

Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 
anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 


G. A. BAKER & Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 

Benson, A. C. Joyous Gard. Putnam. 

Rhodes, Harrison. Gift Book to My Mother. 
Harper. 

Littlejohn. Legends of Michigan. 1875. 





BAKER’s Great B’KsuHoP, 14 JOHN Bricur S1 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

Eden Phillpotts. I1sts as follows: Little Silver 
Chronicles; Devil’s Tight Rope; Mound by 
the Way. All by Biddle. Phila. 1900; 
American Prisoner. 1905; Faith Tresilion. 
1914; Grey Room. 1921; Red Redmavnes. 
1922; Jig Saw. 1926. All by Macmillan 
Co. N. Y.; Virgin in Judgment. 1907. P. 
R. Reynolds. N. Y. 


W. BALLANTYNE, 1421 F Sr. N.W.., Wasu.. D.C. 
Demetra Vaka. In the Shadow of Islam. 


” 


B. BANcRort’s Bx. SuHop, 75 CHRISTOPHER, N.Y. 
North. Mother of California. 

Stockley, Cynthia. Virginia of the Rhodesius. 
Tracy, Evelyn. The Lotus Eaters. 


B. Barner’s Bx. Store, 113 W. 9rn, It. Wort 
Magic Casement. Noyes. 


SS an 


Barnes & Nosie, 76 Firri Ave., New Yor«k 

Bishop Talbot. My People of the Plains; A 
sishop Among His Flock. 

srown. Fifth Avenue, Old and New, 1824-1924. 

Ten Brink. History of English Literature to 
Wycliff. Trans. Kennedy. Holt. 


N. J. Bartiett & Co., 37 Cornutt, B N 


Forty of Boston’s Immortals. St. St. Trust 
Rogers. Shell Book. 


Beacon Bx. Suop, 43 E. 45rn Sr., 
Orage. Nietzsche in Outline and Aphoris: 


W. A. BENJAMIN, 416 Brapsury BLpc. 
ANGELES, CAL. 
Genghis Khan. Lamb. 1st ed. 
Tamerlane. Lamb. Ist ed. 


3ENNINGTON, VT., B’KsuHop, 452 Main 
Aughey, Rev. John Hill. Anything by. 


C. P. BENSINGER CABLE Cope Book Co., 
17 WHITEHALL St., New York 
Western Union, Lieber 5-Letter Codes. 
Schofield, General Telegraphy, A. B. C. 6th. 


